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E cannot view with complacency 
__ the proposal to remove, in other 
words. destroy, thirty of the 
London churches,—thirty land- 

Seeaeeees) §=marks in London history; and 
can scarcely believe that it will be carried out, 
notwithstanding it-has been so authoritatively 
stated that this will be the case. The proposi- 
tion, as made by the Rev. Charles. Hume, has 
been before us for these two years past: the 
Bishop of London, Mr. Hume states, now 
“ approves of its general principles, and says he 
has long felt the necessity for some such step | 
being taken,” and upon this, and perhaps some 
further information, our potent contemporary 
the Times says that “as soon as legislators, 
lawyers, architects, and contractors have done 
their part in the business, thirty churches will 
wholly disappear from the City, and their places 
be devoted to whatever purpose may be most in 
demand. Yes; church, steeple, bells, organ, 
minister, clerk, beadle, sexton, puipit, pews, will 
all give way to nothing worse, we will hope, 
than dry goods, woollens, prints, tallow candles, 
stationery, and such profane material. The neat 
little architectural facade, the three or four 
modest windows of the basest. Gothic or the 
tamest Italian; the church-door beset with 
parish and tax-gatherers’ notices, and the brief 
interruption to the otherwise continuous line of 
shop-fronts, will all be missed, and the tide of 
commerce will sweep over those rocks that have 
so long shown their heads above its angriest 
surges.” 

Further, “no opposition of any weight is ex- 
pected in Parliament ;” there is no one “to 
mourn for the banished cliurches,” and it is 
intimated, to appease those who may think the 
destruction smaller than desirable, that more will 
follow hereafter : — only thirty are to be taken 
down “at present.” The notion is to cart these 
away, and rebuild them in parts of the metro- 
poliswhere they are needed; to unite the parishes 
whence the churches have been taken with con- 
tiguous parishes; to supply the clergyman for 
each church so removed with part of his income 
(how will the citizens relish this?); and to 
increase the income of the clergymen remaining 
in the City. Into the financial part of the ques- 
tion we shall not enter, further than to say that 
we view the re-erection of them as quite out of 
the question : it would be absurd, even if it were 
expedient in. a money point of view, and would 
scarcely be attempted in half-a-dozen instances. 
It may be quite true that the attendance at some 
of the churches is small, and that the duties and 
remuneration of clergymen require re-arrange- 
ment, Even were the churches less frequented 
than they are, these “rocks that have so long 
shown their heads above the angriest surges ” of 
the “tide of commerce,” have their great uses. As 
one writes, who had not the reputation of attach- 
ing too great importance to holy things :— 

‘This may be superstition weak and wild, 


But even the faintest relics of a shrine 
Of any worship, wake some thoughts divine.”’* 


There are few of the threatened thirty that 
do not recall a story which belongs to the his- 
tory of the metropolis,—few that are not 
associated with memories that should not die. 
The writer in the Times seems to scoif at the 
sentiment which will be obliged to “confess a 
momentary pang at this vast act of desecration ;” 
so that we risk his sarcasm when we urge, as we | 
must, on the strongest conviction, that the barest | 
stone which has a history attached to it, awakens | 
a sentiment, or induces a good thought, is worthy 
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of care. The opmionsof the article to which we 
are referring, fully carried out, would. sweep 
away all our memorials of the past, and would 
leave nothing between us and the selfish wants 
and cares of the day. Many of these churches 
are exceedingly interesting examples of construc- 
tion and design, the work of England’s greatest 
modern architect. One of them, St. Helen’s, 
Bishopsgate, is amongst the most ancient and 
interesting structures in the kingdom; and 
nearly all, as we have said, have a story. In 
St. Helen’s, the City should feel the greatest 
interest. Here lie the remains of Sir John Crosby, 
Sir William Pickering, the finest gentleman of his 
age “for worth in learning, arts, and warfare,” Sir 
Thomas Gresham, the builderof the first “Burse,” 
and many others. The destruction of this build- 
ing would be an eternal disgrace to the parties 
concerned in it, and, indeed, to the metropolis : 
we cannot believe that it will be permitted. 

The places where the good and great lie 
buried are “fruitful of sentiments and virtues, 
of those thoughts which make man the brother 
of them ‘that have none to help.them,’ and 
elevate him to a God.”* How differently do 
you read history in the place where the events 
occurred ; how much more vivid your notion of 
a great man when you view the tomb beneath 
which he rests :— 

* Our sleeping visions, waking dreams, 


Receive their shape and hue from what 
Surrounds our life.” + 


As Hartley Coleridge sings, too, of places 
where good men have walked— 


“ Their several memories here 


oe like their persons in their portraits clothed 


ith the accustomed garb of daily life) 
Put-on a lowly and a touching grace 
Of more distinct humanity, that left 
All genuine admiration unimpaired.” 

Nor is it simply the individual immediately 
exposed to these influences upon whom they 
operate. His character, his thoughts, his acts, 
are modified by them and re-act on scores of 
others: the kind feeling engendered in one 
mind permeates a thousand, and is eternal, 
never-ceasing in its good effect. 

Earnestly, then, we raise our voice against 
the threatened wholesale destruction of city 
churches, and the “general principles’ in- 
volved in Mr. Hume’s unworthy proposition. , 





We have received from correspondents two 
or three indignant protests against the 
threatened act, and will let one of them speak 
for himself. Since it was written, the Bishop 
of London has denied that he has sanctioned the 
proposal beyond expressing approval of “the 
principle that, in any case where it can be 
clearly shown that a church is of required, it 
may be advantageously removed to a place 
where it zs.” Even from this we must dissent, 
and we entreat his lordship to give the matter 
serious consideration :— 


It appears that the Bishop of London is sup- 
porting a scheme for the removal of a large 
number of the City churches, on the ground that 
they are not wanted there, and that churches 
are required in the suburbs. This has been 
spoken of before, but no great attention seems 
to have been paid to it. Some-agitation surely 
will be made against thisfearful proposition for 
destruction, and it is to be hoped that Parlia- 
ment will not be induced to sanction such a 
measure. Pull down! level the churches! is 
the cry. Why? Because the population of 
London has become so small that they are use- 
less, and may be transferred to the suburbs. 
a My moment. By “special command from 
the Right Honourable the Lords of his Majesty’s 
sit | Council,” the population of the several 
wards appears to have been taken in August, 
1631 (7 Charles I.), and the number, including 
the liberty of Southwark (18,660), was 130,268, 
This may, therefore, be taken as a fair statement 
of what the population of London was at the 





* W. Godwin’s “ Essi; on Sepulchres.” 
+ E. Qliier, 


time of. the fire. Now it-was128,269 in 1801, and 
127,869 in 1851. Long previous to the fire of 
London, there were, ing to the London 
suburiythiston ates belonging te courant 
subur es ing to convents, 
besides. 126 parish ie iggy latter, no 
doubt, continued until the fire, which destroyed 
ards of eighty at once: before this i 
London must have appeared a forest of steeples. 
Only thirteen of the’ present structures esca’ 
its ravages, and thirty-four of the old churches 
were never rebuilt. Surely it cannot be in- 
tended to remove any of the thirteen which are 
now existing. A living writer says— 

“We must especially recall to mind the 
positions of the citizens of London, if we would 
rightly appreciate the neble qualities of which 
th> churches of Londen are the enduring 
memorials. Every stone marks a difficulty 
conquered—a sacrifice made on the part of 
those incap:citated in no ordinary for 
the making of sacrifices—an active exhibition 
of heroic , where men might have been not 
altogether without exeuse, fora long period of 
something much more nearly approximating in 
its characteristics ‘to despair. We must re- 
member—to review for a moment the successive 
stages of the great event in question” pe 
follows an extract from Vimeent’s “ 8 
| Terrible Advice to the City by P and 
' Fire”’),—“‘ we must remember the result; thir- 
| teen churches only saved out of ninety-seven 

ing within the walls. We must behold 
the miserable inhabitants—all miserable! rich 


and poor, young and old, weak and eva, 











reduced for the moment to one common lev 
in their bivouacs in the surrounding fields 
open country, where for months great numbers 
had to remam. We must, above all, weigh the 
utter ruin that many must have been p 
mto by their losses,—the difficulties requiring 
years of exertion. and privation te overcome 
experienced by still more,—the necessity for the 
husbanding of every penny of money, every 
thought and energy of the mind, on the of 
all to reinstate themselves in their form x 
sition. Houses the houseless could not _at 
uild: the commercial capital of the world 
could not, from motives of the most evident 
self-interest, remain long without its halls and 
warehouses: both piety and the habits of piety 
would naturally impel men to obtain some fr 
places of worship ; but when we find what an 
architect they did employ for their churches, 
what sums of money they did expend upon 
them, and how numerous were the bui 
they did erect, it is impossible to repress a 
warm feeling of admiration at the conduct of 
our civic forefathers, or to resist. the whispers 
of national pride, that explam and concentrate 
the whole m one appropriate word (and never 
may that word lose its magic!) as the conduct 
of lishmen.”* Are thirty of these to be 
felled m one day? 

Will not every citizen of London respond to 
an appeal for his churches? Shall it be said in 
the nineteenth century, and shall it go forth to 
the world, that in London, the first city in the 
universe, thirty Protestant churches are to be 
destroyed at once! Need more be said with 

to this? Might not the parishes be 
consolidated, and the services be alternate,—the 
ministers of the parishes which are to be annexed 
being removed? Does the Bishop of London 
think some of the London clergy have nothing 
todo? The report of a religious society, just 
issued, states “that in a large number of the 
parishes there is no resident c and the 
people do not know where to find a minister 
when they want one, most of the City reetors 
living at some distance away.” Are we not 
roud to say of each one, * This church was 
frilt by Wren;” and “ Si monumentum requiris 
circumspice ?” 

The Bishop’s own words on these churches 
are, “ Place yourself on the summit of that mag- 
nificent church which crowns our imperial city : 
from thence, survey the prospect unfolded to 
your ken. Immediately below you are thickly 
spread the monuments of former munificence 
'and piety; those numerous churches reared by 
| kings and nobles, and merchants and religious 
| bodies.” 0.8. 
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ON THE NOMENCLATURE OF GOTHIC 
ARCHITECTURE.* 


Vanriovs names have been, from time to time, 
proposed to be adopted, to get rid of what was 
considered at one time the opprobrious term 
“Gothic,” as applied to English architecture. 
But the term, although first used by Sir 
Christopher Wren in derision, has become too 
firmly rooted,—all the names which have been 
brought forward to be adopted instead of it 
have been disregarded,—and the term “ Gothic ” 
’ has at length become universally acknowledged. 

Altho not meaning what was originally 

meant by it, it has gained, from use, a meani 

of its own, far more expressive and applicable 
than could have been otherwise obtained. 

Such will be the case with the divisions 
of “Gothic architecture” which were first 
put forth by the late Mr. Rickman. People 
may say as much as they please about their 
a or their want of meaning, 
and may propose others to supersede them ; yet 

we all know, from habit and use, what we mean 
by the original terms,—we are able to make 
each other understand what we wish to express ; 
and even if it be urged that they have very 
little meaning in themselves, or are literally 
inappropriate, yet they have gained, from con- 
stant use, a meaning for themselves. And more 
than that, they are in every one’s mouth,—nine- 
‘teen persons out of every twenty, who speak or 
ewrite of — use oh it is therefore 
mo use working against the grain: we cannot 
‘set them aside. Adopting new terms in lieu of 
old ones, also gives rise to great inconvenience, 
eauses the utmost confusion, and even some- 
times gives rise to a great deal of bad feeling; 
to prevent which, we ought to be prepared even 
to sacrifice something in favour of the old 
names ;—besides which, I have myself never 
heard any which have been yet proposed, which 
«would answer the purpose better. 

I do not, therefore, come forward with a 
‘whole series of new terms, which is to be a sort 
of patent medicine to cure all the ills and 
squabbles that architecture is heir to. I have 
- «ventured simply to bring before you an endea- 
‘your to arrange, to the best of my ability, a 

scheme of further division of the original five 
divisions or periods. A system of subdivision 
of these periods has been practically in use by 
architects for some years, which is the best 

hg that such is wanted, but it has never yet 

en brought into a proper systematized form of 

subdivision. I will therefore proceed to 
develop what I consider should be the sub- 
divisions, and in doing so, will compare them 
with the ‘Seven Periods of English Archi- 
tecture,” as Unoeae by Mr. Edmund Sharpe ; 
tout previously, I beg to premise, I do so solely 
with a view to arrive at a unanimity of ex- 
“pression, and with a wish that that should be 
‘adopted which may be found best for the purpose 
in every point of view. Why I compare the 
«divisions with Mr. Sharpe’s “ Seven Periods,” 
is, because he is the only person, that I am 
-aware of, who has systematically attempted to 
calter the five Periods as set forth by Mr. 
Rickman; namely, the Saxon, Norman, Early 
English, Decorated English, and Perpendicular 
English: all other writers have only attempted 

‘40 substitute other names in place of these. 

I have no new terms to propose, except one, 
which is in lieu of that which is rather too 
absurd to be put up with, viz. “/ate Early 
oe, 

axon, then, although it may be reckoned as 
the first period of our architecture, I have 
nothing to say about, because it requires no 
subdivision; but in Norman architecture, a 
— is clearly discernible towards the latter 
a of the style, when the pointed arch 

ame occasionally introduced: mouldings, 
capitals, and other details became lighter, and 
partook of some of the characteristics which 
were more fully developed during the next 


riod, 

There can be no doubt that this division 
requires a distinctive name, something to dis- 
tinguish it from what may be termed Norman 
Proper. Mr. Sharpe has adopted the term 
Transitional for this period; but I should prefer 





* Read at a meeting ofthe Architectural Association, on Decem- 
‘ber 2, 1853. The pape: was illustrated by drawings, the references 
to which have been here omitted. 





to adopt a term already in pretty general use— 
Semi-Norman. The Early English period I 
would subdivide into two divisions—Lancet for 
the earlier, and the term Foliated for the later ; 
the Decorated English, into Geometrical and 
Flowing; the Perpendicular English, into Early 
and Late; or the later division may be conve- 
niently distinguished by the term “Tudor.” 

The subdivision “ Lancet Early English” 
indicates very clearly that period after the 
general adoption of the pointed arch, but pre- 
vious to the introduction of foliation or cusping 
in windows and other portions. Mr. S 
has adopted the same term, and it serves clearly 
enough to express the period meant. Windows 
of a + form were used singly, in couplets, 
triplets, in groups of five, and sometimes more. 
Orders of mouldings were divided into squares, 
as in the Norman period, which exactly suited 
the square abacus of the Normans ; but in the 
Lancet, the round abacus becoming adopted, 
some modification of the mouldings became 
necessary; consequently we find the central 
moulding of each group (or order) kept back, 
that it may conveniently come within the boun- 
dary of the round abacus; but the squares, as 
seen by the small internal angles, were still 
oPeliags d he L od of Earl 

oliage, during the Lancet period of Early 
English, was much more joes apr it after- 
wards became, and was usually formed with the 
characteristic triple leaves. 

By the division which I have designated 
“ Foliated Early English,” I mean to express 
that particular period when the foliation of 
tracery in windows, arcades, and other portions, 
first commenced. This is embraced by Mr. 
Sharpe in his Geometrical period ; so that he 
classes the chapter-houses of Salisbury, York, 
Southwell, and Wells, under the same division. 
Now I have always looked upon Salisbury 
Chapter-house as being quite distinct from the 
others, and cannot help doing so now. In fact 
I have been in the habit of calling it “ J/ate 
Early English.” The only similarity of the 
Salisbury example to the others, is in_ the 
foliation of the windows : the mouldings, foliage, 
and other details, clearly belong to the Karly 
English. Foliage is quite as good a criterion 
for division, and perhaps quite as certain, as 
an other. What could we call that from 
Salisbury Chapter-house but ‘on | English ? 
while that from Wells and Southwell, we should 
readily distinguish as being Decorated. I take, 
then, Salisbury Chapter-house as the type of 
what I mean by “Foliated Early English.” 
Two lancets are placed together: a general arch 
is turned over them, having a pierced quatrefoil 
placed between. In the windows from Salisbury, 
two of these are — together, a general arch 
turned over all four lights, a multifoil placed 
between them, and the spandrels pierced. The 
lancet-lights are generally without cusping, 
and do not partake of the curve of the 
general arch: they are distinct in them- 
selves, the circle above often fitting in so 
as to leave corners. The latest building 


which I know of, that I should ye 
the | 


as being “Foliated Early English,” is 


tracery,—how should we be able to decide 
whether the details are geometrical, in the ab- 


sence of that P I would therefore adopt 
Rickman’s division between Early English and 
Decorated, which is sufficiently marked to allow 


a line of demarcation to be drawn ;—the Foliated 
sag English closing with such late examples 
as the 


Presb at Lincoln, and the Geome- 
trical Decora ed Hnglish commencing with such 


examples as the chapter-houses of Southwell, 
York, and Wells, and the Lady Chapel at 
Exeter. To commence with the windows, we 
here see at once a marked difference in the 
tracery. The plain lancets are lost, and they 
become trefoiled, and are frequently of the same 
curve as the external arch. In Foliated, the 
tracery has scarcely any c from the quatre- 
foils, placed in spandrels of the arches thrown 
over the lancets; the common number of which 
were either two, four, and at Lincoln eight ; 
while now we find the number of lights 
most commonly to be either two, three, or 
five. In Foliated Early English, the outer 
circles inclosing quatrefoils, trefoils, &c. 
were never omitted; but in Geometrica 
Decorated they often were. This was seldom the 
case in Flowing Decorated, but it was so again 
in Early Perpendicular. Another most beautiful 
addition to the tracery of this period was the 
introduction of the ogee curve in the ing of 
the tracery; and it should be observed, that the 
ogee form was at this time confined to the cusp- 
ing, altering only the form of the piercing; but 
during the next division—the Flowing,—it was 
carried also into the main lines of the tracery. 
Now this is worth observing, and serves well as 
a mark of division. 

There is another feature which now appeared, 
—the tri crocketed canopy. e had 
them in the Foliated, as at Salisbury, the Pres- 
bytery at Lincoln, and other places; but the 
crockets all turned downwards, and were formed 
with are English Pe = They now run up- 
wards, and consist of the flat natural foliage, 
which was so ow and delicately wrought 
during this division. They were also terminated 
by finials, formed usually in a similar manner to 
the crockets. 

The ie of the foliage, and the beautiful 
manner in which it is adapted from nature, is a 
most remarkable feature of this division ; and 
the almost general absence of any foliage similar 
to the Early English clearly indicates a new era 
in Gothic architecture. Perhaps the most 
favourite adaptations from nature were taken 
from the thorn and maple leaves, of which there 
are some most 45 ng examples remaining in 
the little chapter-house at Southwell, which is 
early in this division. There are some 
beautiful specimens in the wooden stall-work of 
the choir at Winchester, certainly the finest 
example of early wood-work we have in this 
country. Nor is it less clear in the profiles of 
the mouldings and other minor details. We 
now see the first general use of tae Decorative 
pinnacle, not yet carried down to the base, as 





afterwards became the universal practice, but 
springing from above the canopies. The ball- 
flower is substituted for the tooth-ornament. 


Presbytery at Lincoln, in which the large east | The triple groups of mouldings, -so often found 
Tar English, are wee 


window answers precisely to this development | in the 
What term, then, could be adopted | lost: the characteristic mouldi 


of tracery. 
more appropriate than “ Foliated,” for the di- 
vision in which we see the first bursting forth of 
that foliation or tracery which had such a vast 
influence over the later periods of Gothic archi- 
tecture P 

In the mouldings of this division we first lose 
the division of the orders of mouldings into 
squares, and the joints are placed in the hollows. 
The moulded capitals, however, still retain their 





early form, with the characteristic abacus and 
base. The foliage 


triple character, and the leaves are often divided 
into four and five, also into three threes ; yet in 
these examples the early abacus is still, in nearly 
every case, retained. This is without doubt the 
most beautiful period of Early English foliage. 
Now if, as I have attempted to show, the foliage 
strongly partakes of the character of the Lancet 


has become much more, 
elegant, but still it is distinctly and decidedly | 
Early English. It has lost some of its simple | 





division,—if we adopted the term Geometrical to | 


express this division, as Mr. Sharpe has done, | 
because of the geometrical formation of its. 





division nearly 
ding is an ogee- 
shaped roll and triple fillet, but much a 
than in Farly E lish, and hollows smaller—t 
joints plac in the hollows. 

In the capitals we lose the ——— abacus, 
which is substituted by the roll-moulding and 
bead. ‘The bases usually consist of three rolls, 
one smaller than the other. The hollow has 
entirely disappeared. The detached shafts in 
clusters, so prevalent during the Early English 
period, now became much less frequent, and 
when they were adopted, were fitted in so closely 
as scarcely to have the a ce of bei 
detached. The second division of Decorate 
English I have called “Flowing,” that being a 
term already in pretty general use. Mr. Sharpe 
has adopted the term “ Curvilinear;” but “Flow- 
ing” appears to me more expressive and less 
complicated. In the tracery of this division the 
ogee curve, which was, in the Geometrical, con- 
fined to the cusping, enters very largely into the 
main or leading lines,—and large complete 
circles are seldom found: much of the es | 
assumes a leaf-like form. Foliage becomes muc 


ly 
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more intricate, and the beauty of outline of 
elegantly-formed leaves is entirely lost in the 
manner in which the surface of the leaf itself is 
thrown into violent light and shade. Mouldings 
have much the agp c . ter as pe _— except 
they begin to be arranged in a er manner 
acm the diagonal line,—often a repetition of 
the same, as the wave-moulding, or sometimes 
the double ogee, separated by three-quarter 
hollows. Tri canopies often give place 
to ogee-formed ones. The abacus of capitals, 
and the lower portion of bases, are sometimes 
made octangular. We now come to the Per- 
pendicular period, which I have, for want of 
more distinctive terms, —— divided into Early 
and Late, or Tudor. Mr. Sharpe has altered 
the name of this period to “ Rectilinear;” but I 
do not see what advantage is gained by it: we 
are accustomed to the term “ Perpendicular,” 
and that goes a great way in its favour. But a 
great oversight in the “Seven Periods” is the 
giving to the “ Rectilinear,” or Perpendicular, 
a period of 190 years, without any division what- 
ever, while in reality there is quite as much 
difference between Early and Late Perpendicular 
as there is between Geometrical and Flowing 
Decorated. The Early portion of this period is 
a very fine style, and deserves the most attentive 
study. The ogee form of cusping is often pre- 
served, general civeles sometimes omitted round 
quatrefoils, as in Geometrical Decorated. Com- 
pound cusping began to be developed, siphomee 
it was partially so in the previous division. The 
Tudor arch is seldom if ever met with. Arches 
were frequently more lofty than equilateral ; 
and further, not only were the arches lofty, but 
the lower portion became very much elongated ; 
so much so as to occasion the necessary use of 
the transom in large windows. The foliage of 
this division still retained much of the beauty 
and chasteness of the Decorated. In mouldings 
we seldom yet meet with the broad shallow 
hollow, so prevalent in the later examples. In 
shafts, the centre fillets and side-beads have 
disappeared, and the abacus and base have 
invariably become octagonal. Moulded capitals 
are more frequent than foliated ones,—and in 
arcades and windows the shaft has disappeared 
altogether, and the mouldi are continuous. 
In the latest division, the Tudor arches be- 
came depressed, and the well-known Tudor arch 
became general for nearly every purpose where 
arches were used. The tracery possessed very 
little variety, but compound cusping was car- 
ried to a very great extent, and crocketed cano- 
pies were often introduced among the tracery. 

Panelling was sometimes literally extended 
over the whole wall-surface. Foliage became 
stiff and conventional: shafts were reduced to 
mere bundles of beads. The arch-moulding 
coming upon a shaft, was frequently only 
a bead of the same size of the shaft below, 
while in the former divisions it was the invariable 
practice to bring the arch-mouldings out upon 
the abacus of the capital. The capitals were 
small and yess apd the bases also octagonal, 
with very high plinths; hood-mouldings over 
doors very commonly square ; hollows in arches 
very wide and shallow. There are, however, 
many redeeming features in this division ; such 
as the magnificent ER, of which we 
have such fine examples at King’s College 
Chapel, Cambridge, and St. George’s Chapel, 
Windsor. The wood-carving also of this and 
the previous division was perhaps brought to 
far greater perfection than it was at any other 
period, as may be seen in the roofs, rood- 
screens, and seating of the churches of this 

te; more especially of those remaining in 
Norfolk and Suffolk. We have also many fine 
examples of square towers of this division. 

Any reference to dates for the subdivisions, I 
have purposely omitted, for I believe, myself, 
dates to be sometimes very contradictory, and I 
would prefer to assign any building as belong- 
ing to such a division, rather by the character of 
the architecture itself, than its supposed date. 
Whenever the exact dates of the erection of an: 
b ig can be ascertained upon undoubte 
authority, they are of course of the greatest im- 
portance ; but I am of opinion that the altera- 
tion in any particular style may have been 
earlier in one of the country than in 


another. For Instance, while Foliated Early 
English was being carried out at Westminster 


Fre. 2. 





ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE DARK AGE OF ENGLISH ART. 
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under Henry III. churches of the Lancet divi- 
sion may have been in the course of erection in 
Norfolk, or some other part of the country. 
There is no objection to saying that such a 
building is early or late in such a century, or 
about the time of such a king; but I would be 
cautious as to exact dates, unless upon good 
authority. James K. Cotzine. 








THE DARK AGE OF ENGLISH 
TASTE. 


In a former paper on this subject we referred 
to the obstinacy, so to speak, with which the 
multiplication of tasteless forms has been per- 
sisted in.* The pewter ale-pot is but one of man 
instances to which, if space could be spared, 
attention might be usefully directed. The 
London street-posts and lamp-posts, for example, 
numerous and ccuspicuous as they are, deserve 

articular notice. During the darkest age of 


French wars), cannons were so plentiful that 
numbers which were thought imperfect, or had 
been sufficiently used, were placed at the corners 
of narrow —— in the towns near our sea- 
— and arsenals. When peace had at length 

een obtained, the metropolis and various other 
towns in the — began, as a natural 
consequence, rapidly to increase; but the 
lingering taste for warlike implements, the force 
of custom, or else the want of power to design, 
altogether prevented the invention of any en 
corner-post than the “ cannon pattern.”’ Many of 
these may be seen at the present day vleated in 
St. Marylebone parish, dated 1828, and in many 
other London parishes. Throughout the country, 
too, you find them. It is true that the mouth 
of the imitative cannon in most instances was 
filled in the casting with half of a cannon-ball : 
in some cases, by a stretch of invention, two 
balls, a large and a small one, were introduced, 
the only use of which was to prevent little boys 
and any other person from conveniently taking 
a rest on the top. In short, for many years 
Pars cannon oe was the Jeau Te 7) standard 

te as regards street-posts. (Fig. 1. 

On the introduction of gas, the parties 
applied to for designs for the new street lamp- 
posts seem to have felt it impossible to supply 
anything better than the “cannon pattern” for 
the pedestal ; and our readers who have not given 
attention to this peculiarity, will see, by refer- 
ence to our engraving (fig. 2), that instead of the 








nglish taste (the time of the late American and good 


cannon-ball, or a spear-head, the shaft of the lamp- 
post was inserted into the mouth of the cannon. 

In other instances we find ducal coronets and 
other objects were applied to cannon heads.. 
(Fig. 3.) The same idea was used for the water- 
pumps in many of our squares, &c. (Fig. 4.) 

In order to show the correspondence betwee 
architecture and art even in the dark age, let. 
such of our readers as take an interest in the: 
matter examine a few of the house-railings and 
other ornaments in the neighbourhood of parti- 
cular London churches—that is to say, of 
modern date; and he will find a curious 
correspondence between the church, the domestic 
dwellings, and their adjuncts erected at the 
same period. ‘This will be readily r j 
in many districts. Let us, for example, look 
into Quierenenee, Bloomsbury. Part of the 
square, hans mpm on on of the 
streets adjoining, were erected during the rei 
of Qreen , Many of these houses uae 
design, and are ornamented with very fair 
ironwork and richly carved doors. The church 
here, however, is of more recent date; and both 
in its exterior and interior proportions and 
appearances affords clear evidence of the con- 
dition of English taste in architecture at the 
time of its erection. Surrounding the church, 
the iron railings of the houses, and other matters. 
of the same , 294 correspond in clumsiness of. 
form and want of originality and fitness of 
design. 

On acacking Mr. Inwood’s (in many 
seusenieh onal church of New St. Pancras, 
the lamp-posts planted at about the time of the 
building of that church are varied from the 
“cannon pattern,” and begin to assume an inde- 
pendent form ; and in the neighbourhood of the 
church the house-railings, &c. exhibit evidences 
of improved style. Fig. 5 shows a piece of 
iling in front of a house close to the church. 
It is true that some of the balconies in Euston- 
square are extraordinary performances, yet even 
they show an attempt at improvement. The 
spike heads too begin to take another shape, as 
will be seen by reference to fig. 6. : 

The entrance to the Euston-square railway 
station—a fine thing in itself, whatever may 
be thought of its fitness and present position 
—has been the means of producing lamp-posts 
of an improved and appropriate description. 
Turn in uke direction you will, it will be 
found that architecture is a tor of 
taste. This may be a hago 
een t 





* Vol. xi. p. 591. 


comparisons ; for instance, e coffin 
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‘of Charles TI. and that of the Princess Sophia, ' points to a — fact, which social reformers 
who died in the reign 9 III. Inthe would do well to take more note of than they 
former the proportion is elegant, and the orna- do,—namely, that in their endeavours to do 
ments are chaste and appropriate: in the latter good to the minds and souls of their fellow-men, 
the forms are clumsy and unméaning, each in- they should not forget their bodies. If we could 
stance corresponding with the ing archi- | strip off the integuments of flesh, and deal with 
tecture of the time. ‘ a men as disembodied spirits, we might then 

In the arts of sculpture and painting, the afford, in our efforts of benevolence, to look at the 
seeerdied & Ms gonceetl Setcmiekeaetedge of riled leh snon in tiie osid dd be 2 eo 
according e edge o e man in this world s a com- 
each me sufficient! evident, as is shown by pound of the angel and the animal, we must 
Migs saeiabed cocietaies + Cie deems and sche 1h'@ tage 10 try aloreie aut Onciraia 

other sculptures ; ern and sub- | It is ) o eleva 

stantial old Roman eek and their sculp- ‘men sunk in the lowest depths of physical 
fae wactdticn! estiags © Mitholuapsle ati ao-aee edeace ho tier ta the varie 

e sculptures and pain w Ww 
and his cobs and the Italian architecture and forms of their exercise which the present age 
the Italian arts generally at the time of Raffaelle. displays, we must accord an equal degree of 

It may be on that sculpture and painting in importance to the former. The bath is as 
this country-during the finest period of ourGothic much an instrument of social reformation as the 
architecture were in a state of barbarism. Such, library. 
however, was not altogether the case. It is true! On walking up the passage leading to the 
that the high state of perfection found in Greek house, our attention is arrested by a placard 
art had for several = turies declined. This announcing that the library is opened this day 

or seve nm : un 

decline is shown Pec both the -pesaspuie and | — Page es Ting age by ne 
sculpture of imperial Rome, and was rapidly in- | friends or purchase the committee; an 
sauned b ihe aeolian and fall of that empire. | that every one above the age of fourteen may 
Tel neither ‘eantaget theGeiiis, Ro nia tieees the whe Aiton Bo ten in the morning 

et neither amongst the Greeks, Romans, ve the use of them from 
other nations of antiquity, do we find the art of | till ten at night for nothing. “Too good to be 

ainting practised beyond the flat coloured | true,” said a friend, to whom we mentioned the 

ecoration of architecture. Painting may,| proposal. We had our own misgivings; and 
therefore, be said to have been, during the! there have been various little thi which 
period of our finest Gothic architecture, in an have helped to strengthen them; so we took 
infant state—its principles not entirely under-| what every one must admit to be the wisest 
stood : it could not, therefore, be expected that course—went and judged for ourselves. There, 
such works would be other than mere mattersof sure enough, were the books, the property of 
decoration and of secondary consideration.|the working men of Marylebone, arranged in 
Many of the English sculptures of the Gothic! goodly rows, in convenient cases, around the 
period are, however, highly. characteristic, and| sides of two comfortable first-floor rooms, 











ossess. great feeling, and many other high 
x alities of art. The imitation of foliage ond 
other adaptations of nature, and the beauty of 
the workmanship of the carvings both in wood 
and stone, fully bear out the correctness of our 
opinion respecting the effect of architecture 
on the other arts. 

During the dark ages, it is true, West, Rey- 
nolds, Gainsborough, and others rose up and 
founded a school of polation which possessed 
qualities of its own: the progress of this school 
of painting can be traced, however, to the 
natural progress of an art (used as it is amongst 


us) suited to the genius of a people; and it will 





furnished with baise-covered reading-tables, on 


which were placed writing materials for the use 
of those who follow the commendable practice 
of that illustrious scholar of a who 
never read without a pen in his hand. If such 
readers were more numerous, we faney there 
would be fewer complaints about the super- 
ficiality of our times compared with the solidity 
of the past. The literary serials, such as the 
Atheneum, Household Words,and the quarterlies, 
were lying on the tables ; but we saw nothing 
like a newspaper. At first we were rather sorry 
for this, because we have some leaning to Mr. 
Cobden’s opinion, that the reading of a first-class 


be seen that the production of the pictures of | newspaper 1s one of the most important helps 


the general arts of the country ; 
coul 
time of their production, and for long after- 


wards ; and it is but reasonable to suppose that 
if architecture in England had continued pure 


and tasteful, our school of painting would have | 


been further advanced. 

The objects to which we have directed atten- 
tion will soon be looked upon as instances of a 
strange condition of taste; and although the 
beer pots may in a short time be melted, and 
some ingenious pewterer make a large fortune 

the introduction of a new pattern, and the 

ighton Pavilion, like the King’s-cross effigy, 

become a thing of the past, we fear that the pig- 

tailed statue in Cockspur-street, the “eannon 

ttern ” posts, and other matters are too hard 

speedy removal, but must remain in the eyes 

of our children as reflections on the want of 
invention manifested by their progenitors. 








A VISIT TO THE MARYLEBONE 
FREE LIBRARY. 
SraRtteD by the announcement that the 


Marylebone Free Li was actually open on 
Monday, the 9th inst. (the openi lay), we 
as far as 


took a journey along the New- 
Ghianedieetace, No. 27, and there found the 
object of our search. It is situated within a 
mmute’s walk of another most useful hial 
institution, the sees baths and washhouses. 
The junction of the two establishments is very 
2 om The workman returning from his 
may go to the-one and purify his body, 

and then cross the read to the an and spend 
the evening mA ong 5 and furnishing his 
mind. The proximity of the two institutions, to 
our mind, also, is not a little ‘suggestive. It 





Reynolds and others did not immediately affect ‘towards a bypacy. oon education. But of 
for nothing | i 

be in worse taste than the objects by’ 
which their pictures were surrounded at the 


course no one can do impossibilities ; and unless 
some one can tell the committee how to buy 
papers without money, they must be contented 
without them. The finances will not justify the 


! a expenditure. By the way, what could 
0 


we not do if money were not always necessary 
for everything ? ere is, however, space for a 
news-room on the premises ; and whenever the 
<o accorded to the institution by the public 
shall justify the step, it will be opened. 

What sort of books are provided? is our 
next thought. The catalogue answers, some of 
all sorts. We have prayer-books and romances, 
novels and biography, poetry and dictionaries, 
grammars and books of devotion, every degree 
of seriousness from Doddridge’s “Rise and 
Progress of Religion in the Soul,” to “ Don 
Quixote” and “ Devil on Two Sticks.” 
Something, in short, to suit every taste. On the 
list are many works of sterling value, and not a 
few, also, whose titles are evidence that their 
former owners have been lately revising their 
book-shelves, and turning out the lumber; and 
moreover, like others we could name, putting 
the parish and borough of St. Marylebone under 
an oltigation for nothing. 


We no index 
prohibitorum, all is fish that comes to the net; 
even politics and theology are not forbidden: 
common sense asks, why should they be? Why 
indeed? and yet they often are. The dates in 
the catalogue show many of the volumes to be 
rather ancient, but we find provision is made to 
secure the current literature of the day on the 
library tables, by means of an ment with 
a circulating hi , 8o that the writings of 
Dickens, Bulwer Lytton, Lamartine, and other 
popular authors shall be brought within the 
reach of the working man as well as the more 
massive literature of science and theology. 

At present there is no lending library, and 
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the books must be perused on the premises, no 
great hardship, however, sinee the rooms are 
well li and warm. Still we wish there 
however it may be to a 
y unmarried man to have such. a place in 
which to a a ne 
the of a family might prefer spending 

at his-own fireside, and we should like him all 
the better if he did. For we must confess to 
some jealousy of ing that takes the poor 
man from his home. His humble cottage, or, 
as is too often the case in London, his le 
room, should be to him the dearest spot in the 
world. At home he should feel himself at home. 
It is some gratification to know that this also 
forms a part of the scheme when the necessary 
funds shall be accumulated to render it prac- 
ticable. It would be supposed that it would 
then be necessary for a person, on taking out a 
book, to-deposit its value, otherwise where is the 
security for its safe return? But it has been 
sug; dto the committee, that vy hard- 
working man might find it difficult to lay down 
a sum of money equal to the value of the book 
he might wish to read, and in such a case, refe- 
rence to a respectable householder who would 
be security for the book, would be deemed 
sufficient. 

We have seen the books, and know how they 
were obtained, but how is the machinery to be 
kept going ? We are rather curious about that. 
The p at the door tells us it is “all depen- 
dent upon voluntary contributions,” and the best 
dependence too, we venture toopine. When M. 
Guizot was in this country, he observed that 
nothing struck him more than the number of 
charitable institutions on which were inscribed 
the words “ Supported by voluntary contn- 
butions.” It impressed him with a favourable 
opinion of the will of the English — that 
they should will to-support se many good t ‘ 
It thn Bins Bn te projectors - the 
Marylebone Library look for ‘sw 5 we 
ane, every confidence they. os be dis- 
appointed. Already, in addition to the donations 
of money and books which have set the scheme 
going, we are happy to find that some annual 
subscriptions are promised—more are anxiously 
looked for. 

But after all, it is obvious that success must 
depend mainly upon those for whose more im- 
mediate benefit the library is instituted. The 
law of demand and supply will operate here as 
well as in commerce, to the same effect, though - 
in a somewhat different manner. The men of 
property, by whose contributions mainly the 
thing has been thus far successful, will gladly 
continue their efforts if they find they are ap- 

reciated, but if no one seems to value what they 
0, they will soon tire, and naturally enough, 

for no one likes te throw his money away. 
F. W. J. 








were, 








ON THE WARMING OF CHURCHES 
AND CHAPELS. 


Permit me to offer a few remarks, suggested 
by the paper read at a meeting of the Archi- 
tectural Society of the Archdeaconry of North- 
ampton, by the Rev. H. J. Bigge, which ap- 
peared in your journal, 

The writer proceeds in the first —_ very 
properly, to show the necessity which exists, in 
the present day more than at any former period, 
for rendering churches comfortable to the con- 

tions assembled to worship God; not only 
as being agreeable to those who are in health, 
but as an essential to the weak and infirm,—and 
it may be added, that it is suealy essential to 
both these classes, in securing their attention 
to Divine service, and enabling them to realize 
that enjoyment which it is calculated to impart, 
when the person is not tortured by the influences 
of a cold and damp building. 

The self-evident sources of cold, viz., dilap- 
idation, &c., need no reference, as it may be taken 
for granted that the cure is simple. A curtain 
over the doors is.no doubt a very good screen ; 
but I do not see that baize or cloth-covered 
doors are so highly objectionable because some 
good people’ have displayed their judgment m 
selecting a colour at variance with a refined 
taste,—and very often discordant with the 
character of the edifice,—-but, on the contrary, 
if the arrangement of the inner doors were 
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confided to the architect, it would in all proba- 
bility be such as would not offend the eye; 
and such doors are used without any unpleasant 
concussion to disturb or attract attention, and 
they exclude noise from without. 

he author of the paper refers at some length 
to the various and al bat less con- 
trivances of stoves, which, with ‘their ae- 
companying impurities, annoyances, and dis- 
figurements, are deno as most of them 
deserve to be. The Roman Hypocaust claims 
from him a lengthened notice, but I do not 
learn that it has fonnd a ‘place in any of our 
churches or cathedrals. Durham Cathedral is 
said to have upwards of a dozen Patent Phenix 
stoves, with their pipe flues thrust out of the 
windows !—and the result is said to be tolerably 
successful—but at what cost?—the apparent 
conversion of the House of God into a smithy! 
and the whole fabric both imside and outside, 
more or less begrimed with soot! Can nothing 
be done to preserve our beautiful houses from 
such perpetrations, and at the same time save 
them from the devouring flames, which have 
robbed the country of so many fine examples of 
architecture, and an amount of value incalcu- 
lable? I answer yes, but before adverting to 


the means, ermit me to make one other extract 
from Mr. ’s paper, as follows, viz., 
“The system of warming by hot water cénveyed 


in pipes along the walls, and on a level with the 
floor, is free from most of the objections just 
stated, and is effective in its operation ; but the 
expense of laymg it down, and afterwards 
maintaining it, 1s too great to admit of its being 
— in ordinary cases.” 

' Thus, the only method acknowledged to be 
effective is summarily dismissed, and upon 
grounds which I conceive insufficient. 

In the first place, warming by hot water is 
here assumed to be more costly in its ixtroduction 
than any other mode. In most cases where it 
is so, it may be accounted for from the fact that 
in old churches (and I regret ‘to say in many 
new ones also), no provision whatever is made 
for its introduction, nor for the introduction of 
any other mode of warming: thrice the expense 
to a great extent is incurred in making that 
necessary provision, and ‘not simply the cost of 
the means of warming. 

_In most cases of church building this pro- 
vision might be made at a cost not worth con- 
sideration, viz. by appropriating the chamber 
under the aisles for the reception of hot-water 
pipes, the paving being laid upon sleeper walls, 
“as is usual,” and emuinental gratings laid as 
margins on each side. 

By a judicious arrangement of hot-water appa- 
ratus, as herein described, the following advan- 
tages would acerue, viz., the absence of smoke, 
dust, and or common enemies, both 
to person and-furniture; attendances at the fires 
during Divine service rendered unnecessary ; 
the purity of the atmosphere preserved; an uni- 
form temperature throughout the building main- 
tained; the health and comfort of the co tion 
secured; the prevention of all innightly ex- 
crescences ; and a certain security against fire. 

With respect to the waste of fuel by using 
stoves, Mr. Bigge’s statement, “that eleven 
parts of every twelve pass in waste up the 
chimney,” is almost universally admitted; 
whereas, by using a well-constructed boiler, and 
having it properly set, the greatest possible 
amount of heat is obtained from any given 
quantity of fuel. , 

One word on “the expense of maintaining 
hot-water apparatus,” as an alleged reason for 
its rejection: I believe that any respectable and 
competent hot-water engineer would willing] 
undertake the ibility of maintaining in 
me working ition hot-water apparatus of 

own fitting, at an annual charge not exceed- 

5 per cent. on the original cost. Having 
voured as briefly as possible to show the 
superiority of hot water as a means of warming, 
In utility, economy, and comfort, I trust this 
subject will receive from architects (especially) 
a little more attention than heretofore in making 
their desi It will amply repay them, by the 

r ation of their works from absurd and 

deformities: churches and chapels 
be better filled: the ministers will be 
encouraged, and the people grateful. 


W. iH. 





VENTILATION OF GAS-PRODUCTS. 

To the advantage, or, indeed, the necessity, 
of having attached to every gas-burner some 
means of conducting away the noxious produets 
oe its cua ors from ——— of ¢ 

cription, more especially from suc 
as printing-offices, _and many others, mm which 
much gas is used, we have repeatedly pointed 
attention, and did so quite recently. 

A correspondent has favoured us with the 
description of a simple addition to gas-fittings, 
which ought, in some shape, to be as separable 
from the burning of as chimneys are from 
the burning of coal ; for the smoke and the other 


present spread through an apartment, doing 
much mischief to books, ornaments, and every- 


thing else, while seeking a way of escape, not | Y° 


even so specially provided for them as is the 
hole in the roof of an Trish hut for the eye- 
blearing smoke of the peats on the hearth, so 
rude and primitive are we as yet, even in the 
most aristecratic dwellings, in respect to the 
important subject of gas-combustion. 

e remarkable rotting and destruction of 
book-bindings in one of the London clubs, inves- 
tigated by Professor Faraday, and a like mischief 
to the library of the Literary and Philosophical 
Society of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, appear to have 
led to the particular arrangement described by 
our correspondent, which we quote nearly at the 
length he gives it. The burners in this case 
were clustered into a chandelier, but a simple 
apparatus like it can easily be applied in a cheap 
way, as by the use of tin in place of bronze, to 
separate burners and fittings :— 

“The chandelier is suspended by a double tube, 
the inner of which brings the gas, the space between 
the inner and outer tubes forming a chimney for con- 
veying away the products of combustion into the open 
air. In the present-case the outer tube is at once 
carried through the slates to the height of 4 feet 
above them, with a revolving apparatus at the top, to 
prevent down-draughts. The outer tube separates into 
three arms, and the gas is introduced to the burners 
by these arms from the central gas-tube. 

The branch chimneys curve downwards, so that 
their mouths are towards the floor. Each chimney 
spreads at the mouth into an inverted cup, from the 
inside of which proceeds an elongation of the branch 
tube which brings the gas. This elongation con- 
tinues downwards for about 14 inches, and is made 
to support three fish-tail burners. These are inclosed 
in a glass shade or ‘moon’ of a nearly globular 
form, and open at top and bottom ; the upper part 
being either slightly elongated into a neck or turned 
over, so as to allow a brass collar to be placed round 
it. The neck of the ‘moon’ enters within the 
inverted cup at the mouth of the chimney, the 
‘moon’ itself being suspended either by a brass 
collar which screws into the mouth of the cup, or is 
supported by three wires fixed into a cylindrical 
piece of brass, which screws into the lower part of the 
gas-tube immediately below the burners. By this 
arrangement the light is entirely inclosed by the 
glass, excepting at the lower opening, where it is fed 
by atmospheric air, and as there is no down-draught, 
the products of combustion are all carried off, except- 
ing a portion of the water produced by the liberation 
of hydrogen.. This water condenses in the higher 
portion of the chimney, and is conveyed away by a 
tube extending perpendicularly downwards from the 
bottom of the chimney. At first a tap was put at 
the bottom of this tube, but it could not be kept 
tight, from the corrosive nature of the water. The 
arrangement now adopted is to suspend a glass vessel 
by means of a brass collar and a bayonet-catch 
below the open end of the tube ; and the water col- 
lected is removed every morning. 

Notwithstanding the rapid up-draught, and that con- 
sequently a considerable portion of the water flies off 
by the chimney, the quantity collected every morning 
from four chandeliers, is at present upwards of half a 
gallon. This water, when analyzed, has been found 
to contain a large quantity of sulphurie acid and 
sulphate of ammonia, as well as sulphate of iron 
and sulphate of copper, which last, of course, it gets 
from the pipes.” 








BuripErs’ BenevoLent INstiTUTION.—We would 
direct the attention of our readers to our advertising 
eolumns, in which will be found a list of gentlemen 
who have given in their names to act as stewards at 
the approaching ball in aid of the funds of the above 
institution. Under such patronage, and with such an 
object in view as the relief of the distressed builders 
of the metropolis, we have no doubt that the receipts 





will be such as to prove advantageous to the charity. 
Mr. Joseph Bird acts as honorary secretary. 


far more noxious products of gas combustion at | MY 


THE PIPE AND BRICK SEWER 
QUESTION. 

THE question of a proper system of sewerage 
reform fs so long attracted the attention of 
the public, and so much has been said and 
written on the subject, that I should have had 
considerable hesitation in troubling you or your 
readers with a letter, did I not feel that the 
matter appears as far from a solution as ever, 
and that every hint from a practical man is 
valuable, and when oe your paper, 
weighty and impressive. confine the 
contents of my t letter chiefly to the 
much-disputed point of pipe-sewerage, to which 
attention was most icularly drawn by 
the Report of the Institute of Engineers, 
and by the remarks made upon that Report in 
ur leading article of the 24th ult. 
“Nothing,” says the Report, “can be relied 
upon for street sewers except brick constructions 
sufficiently large to admit access within them.” 
For main sewers, where a large area has to be 
drained, brick constructions should be un- 
doubtedly used; but I do not see the necess: 
of having them so large in all cases as to admit 
access within them. The old-fasuioned brick 
sewers, of huge dimensions, with upright sides, 
and, in many cases, with flat bottoms, were fre- 

uently, as is truly asserted, little better than 
pve cesspools: this I know to be the case, 
as I have passed com many miles of them. 
There was a great difficulty in rorerly cleansing 
them : the man-holes along ine had to be 
periodically opened, and the deposit lifted by 
well-tackle, and removed by carting,—a most 
offensive and expensive system. But these nui- 
sances ceased with the construction of the egg- 
shaped sewer, with its admirable flushing appa- 
ratus, and numerous other improvements, both 
economical and useful, introduced by Mr. John 
Roe, many years surveyor to the Holborn and 
Finsbury divisions, and who was the first man to 
work a reform in sewerage detail. 

The improved sewer, periodically and properly 
flushed, is not open in any way to the objections 
raised inst the old one, and if a sufficient 
suppl of water be injected, there is no probabi- 
lity of a deposit ; and it is for this reason, com- 
bined with that of economy, that I enter an 
objection against their being constructed on so 
large a scale as is insisted upon. I am so con- 
vinced of this, that I believe, if substance and 
cheapness could be united in Pipes, they would 
be equally good with brick forming all 
classes of sewers. They can be as readily flushed, 
and no greater fall is required for them; 
but as pipes were made, they could not with- 
stand the pressure to which they were subjected ; 
and they were not then, and are not now, per- 
meable, in my opinion,—the second objection to 
them being used as main lines. Upon the basis 
of economy, I would raise a strong argument in 
favour of pipe-drai : it is so much more 
cheaply carried out than that of brick, that it is 
placed within the reach of atmost every corpo- 
ration ; whereas, under the old system, so 
a sum of money was required to complete t 
sew of a town, that but little been 
effect But economy is not the only benefit : 
in proper soils, in # riate places, they can be 
used for mains,—such as in eounty towns, where 
a small area is to be drained; and in all, or 
nearly all, collateral sewerage, I would use 

ipes as readily and as usefully as bricks. 

Directly pipe-drainage was mtroduced, it was 
eagerly and injudiciously used; its advoeates, 
without proper consideration, laid it in all direc- 
tions; pipes were laid of a ridiculously small 
bore ; junctions were placed at 3, and 
but little attention was paid to the quality of 
the material, to the or glazing ; and men 
in no way qualified to perfect a new system were 
em) to lay them down. Strata, position, 
size o spe, wens seldane tain into ouesiased tion. 
These, united with prejudices entertained by 
many employed, and who were only too anxious 
to prevent the introduction of a new system, 
were the primal any ay the eed 
have been quoted by the opponents of pipe- 
Ritiags a that required only, and 
still requires only, skilful execution to make it 
united with brick, a most perfect and. economical 
system. , 

“Experience,” continues the Report, “con- 








firms the application of pipes to house 
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only.” My answer to this is, that pipe-drainage 
being quite in its infancy, the experience spoken 
of has not been purchased. As far as my own 
experience goes, it teaches me diametrically 
opposite to that expressed in the Report. I have 
to aeek in Birmingham, under the corporation, 
some miles of pipe-drainage, and in no one 
instance have I had a failure; and, after four 
years’ trial, the most complete and triumphant 
proof is offered of the goodness and cheapness 
of per See. 

e assertions in the Report were founded 
upon data which I should fancy were obtained 
from incorrect sources. Certain lengths of pi 
were laid down : these pipes were improperly 
made : they were improperly used ; eps gd 
they did not succeed. No continued trials have 
been made to perfect a system which I feel con- 
fident is not only the cheapest, but for collateral 
and house-drai the best. The failures that 
have taken place I can easily account for, and 
could as easily prevent a recurrence of them: I 
may be thought egotistical, but I do not fear to 
affirm, that my practical knowledge is quite as 

t as that of any parties who have furnished 

e Institute with matter for the Report ; 
neither do I fear to say, that eventually pipes 
will be generally used; but if they are not well 
and properly glazed,—a most important matter, 
—the joints not truly formed and accuratel 
fitted,—if they are not well laid down and judi- 
ciously used,—then no amount of forethought is 
required to proclaim their utter failure. 

here is a half-brick sewer, 3 feet 9 inches b 
2 feet 6 inches, known as Class C, constructe 
in blocks in cement, of which many thousand 
feet were laid down in London; but in conse- 
quence of one failure in a situation where it 
never ought to have been used, it is now, I be- 
lieve, quite discontinued in London, though it 
is still used extensively and advantageously in 
B ham. For collateral sewerage, and in 
favourable soils, I do not know a more useful 
or a more economical drain. 

Although I consider it guite impracticable to 
lay down one classified system of sewerage for all 


districts, as each must be governed and treated 
according to its nat local requirements, 


still I should assert, as a matter of rule, that the 
amalgamation of the two opposing systems, brick 
and pipe,—brick for mains, and pipe for 
collateral and house-drainage—would beattended 
with complete success. I have so used them in 
many instances, and I never had a failure, 
neither do I anticipate one. 

Henry JoHNson. 











PROPOSED ROAD FROM BROMPTON TO 
KENSINGTON. 

THE intimation in our pages that an Act is to be 
appied for to get power to open a road from the end 
of Brompton-square into Princes-terrace, and so to 
the Kensington-road, has brought us a host of letters 
urging the importance of the proposed improvement, 
a ressing a hope that individual objections will 
not suffice to prevent what would be a great public 
yn ear Mr. Elger, the owner of the portion 
of land required, and the builder of the houses in 
Princes-terrace (now, with two exceptions, sold) has 
favoured us with a note denying the correctness of an 
assertion in some of the daily papers, that the paro- 
chial board is a gd to the project. We are glad, 
however, to be able to say that the Kensington Im- 

vement Commissioners will take the proposition 
into consideration at their next meeting, and we sin- 
cerely hope that they will determine to give it their 
strongest assistance. 

The Bill is entitled “The Kensington Improve- 
ment Act, 1851, Amendment,” and takes power to 
purchase the land required, &. and to make a special 
rate to defray the ; 

Mr. Elger writes,—‘ There can be no doubt that 
such a communication would very much increase the 
value of ye ja in Brompton. Nevertheless, I am 
sure you will agree with me, ¢ha¢ offers no reason 
why other property should be prejudiced to accom- 
plish an object which onan resident in Brompton 
could have contemplated when purchasing property 
there, and, indeed, which could not have been effected 
but for the manner in which I have arranged my 
pay ree gtr on the Kingston House estate.” 

y not. If damage can be shown, it should 
be amply compensated for. For our own part, we 
are disposed to think that the pro referred to, 
far from being injured, would be benefited, especially 
if the inclosure in Brompton-square were cleared 
away, and a wide central road formed. 





SOAP AS A MEANS OF ART. 


Dr. Fercuson Branson, of Sheffield, writing 
in the Journal of the Society of Arts, says,— 
“Several years ago I was endeavouring to fin 
an easy substitute for wood-engraving, or rather 
to find out a substance more readily cut than 
wood, and yet sufficiently firm to allow of a cast 
being taken from the surface when the design 
was finished, to be reproduced in type metal, or 
by the electrotype process. After trying various 
substances, I at last hit upon one which at first 
promised success, viz. the very common sub- 
stance called soap; but I found that much more 
skill than I possessed was required to cut the 
fine lines for surface-printing. A very little 
experience with the material convinced me that, 
though it might not supply the place of wood 
for surface-printing, it contained within itself 
the capability of being extensively applied to 
various useful and artistic processes in a manner 
hitherto unknown. Die-sinking is a tedious 
process, and no method of die-sinking that I am 
aware of, admits of freedom of handling. A draw- 
ing may be executed with a hard point on a 
smooth piece of soap almost as readily, as freely, 
and in as short a time, as an ordinary drawi 
with a lead pencil. Every touch thus ras 
is clear, sharp, and well defined. hen the 
drawing is finished, a cast may be taken from the 
surface in plaster, or, better still, by pressing 
the soap firmly into heated gutta percha. In 
gutta percha several impressions may be taken 


without injuring the soap, so as to admit of|o 


‘proofs’ being taken and corrections made— 
a very valuable and practical good quality in 
an § It will even bear being pressed into 
melted sealing-wax without injury. I have 
never tried a sulphur mould, but I imagine an 
impression from the soap could easily be taken 
by that method.” 








OPENINGS FOR HEATING BUILDINGS. 
In warming public buildings, it is a great 
error to bring the heat into the apartment 
through openings é the floor quite level. The 
consequence of this arrangement is, that the 
dust and dirt fall through openings; and very 
often the servants, in sweeping the apartments, 
put the dust down these openings, in order to 
save themselves the trouble of taking it away : 
the consequence of this is, that the current of 
air from the furnace or boiler sends the dust 
into the rooms again. The National Gallery is 
warmed on this plan, which may account for 
the great accumulation of dirt on the ig 








ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

Ar an ordinary general meeting, held on 
Monday eveni “the Sth inst,—Mr. Geo. Godwin, 
fellow, in she-abainy- 28s: Horace Field, B.A. Mr. 
Joseph James, and Mr. Richard Reynolds Roye, 
were elected associates.* 

Mr. Donaldson, as hon. sec. for foreign cor- 
respondence, brought under the attention of the 
meeting the death of no less than three leading 
architects in Paris within a very short space of 
time ; namely, M. Achille Leclerc, M. Visconti, 
and M. Gau, the architect of the new Gothic 
church of St. Clotilde. We shall return to the 
subject. 

Mr. H. H. Burnell then read a paper on the 
French method of constructing iron floors, 
which led to an interesting discussion, and was 
ultimately adjourned for further consideration. 
We shall report it iz extenso hereafter. 








MONUMENTAL BrassEs.—Messrs. Waller have 
recently executed a monumental brass in Lichfield 
cathedral, to the memory of Lieutenant-colonel Peter 
John Petit, c.B., of the 50th (Queen’s Own) regiment, 
erected by his brother officers as a mark of esteem. 
It ‘consists of a full-length figure, the size of life, 
in regimentals, and is a portrait of the deceased. 
There is a diaper background, composed of a species 
of clematis native to India, and a border to the whole 
of Indian corn, in part of which, on a scroll, are the 
names of the principal battles in which he was en- 
gaged; and another in Sandon church, Staffordshire, 
to the memory of Dudley, first earl of Harrowby. 

* At the previous meeting, December 12, the following gentle- 
men were elected :—Mr. R. C, Carpenter and Mr. Joseph Clarke 


as fellows; Mr. J. T. Knowles, jun, Mr. Joshua D. Mathews, and 
Mr. 8. Salter, jun. as associates, 








MONUMENT TO TITIAN, VENICE. 


In the pleasantly written and interesting 
“Scratches on the Road to and in Venice,” 


d parted in our last volume, our correspondent 


escribed the monument which been re- 
centiy erected there in memory of the painter 
Titian. We now give a view of this costly 
memorial, and will reprint “F. §. A.’s” descrip- 
tion, to save the necessity of turning toit. The 
monument stands in the church of Sta. Maria. 
Gloriosa de Fiori, where he was buried. It was. 
erected at the expense of the Emperor Ferdinand, 
and is the joint production of LuigiZandomenichi 
and Pietro omenichi, his son. It occupies 
the entire breadth of the aisle on the south, im- 
mediately opposite the monument of Canova: it. 
rises from the nave with three steps. It consists 
of a high double plinth, four columns on pedestals, 
entablature a attic. The centre intercolum- 
niation is arched, and within this is seated Titian, 
having on one side a figure representing Genius, 
and on the other Strength. Immediately behind 
him, on the backing of the monument, is a basso- 
rilievo, exceedingly well executed, of his great. 

icture of the “Assumption of the Virgin,” which 
Is in the Academy there. To the right of this is, 
another, of the “ dom of St. Lawrance,” 
which is in the Jesuits’ Church; to the left. 
another, of the magnificent picture of Peter 
Mertyr, in the Church of San Giovanni e Paolo = 
above are two other bassi-rilievi—that on the. 
ight re resenting his first work, the “ Visitation: 

St. Hlizabet ? which is now at Dresden, and. 
on the left, his last picture, the “ Descent from. 
the Cross,” which is in the Academy. On each. 
side of Titian are two female figures represent-. 
ing Design, Painting, Architecture, and Sculp- 
ture. In the upper plinth are two winged. 
figures holding a tablet, with the inscription, 
— Titiano. Ferdinandus I, 1852.’ On the 
corner of the plinth to the left is an aged. 
figure holding a tablet, upon which is the fol-. 
lowing legend ;—“‘ Hues e¢ Comes Titianus sit. 
Carolus V. MDLIIT. ;’’ and on the left a younger 
figure, upon whose tablet there is, ‘“ Z%tiano. 
monumentum erectum sit.  Ferdinandus I. 
MDCCCXXXIX.” The whole is surmounted by. 
the Venetian lion holding a scutcheon with the. 
arms of Ferdinand. It is said to have cost the. 
monarch 200,000 florins. It is composed entirely 
of marble: the figures (the size of life) are of 
statuary marble, which, from its whiteness, pro- 
duces a striking effect from the contrast with 
the other. The figure of Titian is very good, 
the head full of genius and dignity. The figures. 
of the Sister Arts are not sufficiently exalted in 
expression ; but on the whole, it is a fine speci~ 
mea of modern art. 








THE PUTNEY AND BROMPTON OMNIBUS 
PROPRIETORS. 


Tue Putney and Brompton Omnibus Proprietors 
never omit to take advantage of the public. Wher 
London was snowed up, Russianized as if were, 
passengers on the road were charged one shilling for 
any distance, however short, and as the roads were 
scarcely passable, little would have been said about the 
fare. But after the occasion has passed away they 
maintain an increased rate, and are now charging 
unwary riders sixpence for short journeys. When the 
body of the Duke of Wellington was lying in state, 
every traveller on the road was made to pay an 
increased fare. If the night be foggy or the weather 
bad, the omnibuses are taken off the road : in fact, the 
only guiding motive with them is their own advantage... 
Those who rail against what is called “ centralization,” 
a word previously made odious, are in the habit of 
asserting that commercial speculation provides best for 
the public, and that the fear of competition obtains 
for the public the best and cheapest provision. Look 
however at the body we are alluding to: they have 
formed a coalition, wealthy, powerful, and unscru- 
pulous, and drive off the road without difficulty any 
individual who attempts to give the public additional 
accommodation. The public are entirely. at their 
mercy, and they use their power, as we have said, 
without the slightest to anything but their 
own interest. It is just possible, however, that they 
will one day get an instructive lesson at their own 
expense : at all events, we hope so, on principle. 








Gas Meters.—In consequence of the | severity: of 
the weather, the managers of the Louth gas-works 
have publicly advised all persons having gas-meters to 
cover them with woollen cloths, to protect them from 
the frost,—a useful hint, worthy of general adoption. 
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Spilsby.—We announced week before last 
that the ings of gas had been extended to 
this town ; but at seems thatthe statement was 
rather premature. The lamps-were erected, and 
every pre ion made, about a fortnight since, 
but.on Monday week notice of ap against 
the rate for lighting was given to the overseers, 
and the gas company thought it prudent to sus- 
pend further operations for the present. A 
public meeting of the inhabitants will be held on 
the subject in a few days. 

Melton Mowbray.—A preliminary meeting for 
the purpose of forming a company to erect a 
new corn-exch was held last week in the 
Town-hall (which a local journalist maliciously 
designates the “town-hovel”). The meeting 
was influentially attended, and a considerable 
number of shares were taken. 


Ozxford.—A new vicarage is in course of erec- 
tion, in the parish of St. Ebbe; Mr. Street, 
architect. e works are being executed by 
Mr. Hope, Oxford. The estimated cost is 900/. 
The restoration of St. Michael’s Church is under 
the direction of the diocesan architect. The 
works progress rather tardily, but are on the 
verge of completion. The gallery has been 
removed, and the whole of the church repaired, 
refitted, and reseated. The church now consists 
of three aisles, chancel, nave, and tower, and 
will afford accommodation for 450 persons. The 
roofs are covered with coloured tiles. Mr. Long, 
of Witney, is the contractor ; and the total cost 
of the alterations is 1,300/7. Some curious relics 
have been discovered by the workmen during 
the progress of the works. 

aringdon.—All Saints’ Church is now in a 
fair way to have a portion, at least, of its ori- 
me propriety of internal arrangement restored. 

he vicar and committee have raised a fund 
almost suflicient for their present work. Plans 
having been made by Mr. Hugall, of Chelten- 
ham, for reseating, lighting, and warming the 
ehurch, tenders were called for, and the com- 
mittee have selected that sent in by Mr. Wood- 
roffe, of Reading, for the entire works. We 
would gladly have to record the prospect of a 
still further movement towards the restoration 
of the fabric. Mr. D. Bennett, the lord of the 
manor, has taken upon himself the rebuilding 
the long-lost south transept, which is now 
nearly completed. 

Coleshill—Our attention has been called to 
the extensive works which have been carried on 
in All Saints’ Church, Coleshill, at the sole 
expense of the vicar, the Rev. Edward Bouverie, 

under the professional direction of Mr. 
Hnugall. Three unsightly galleries, all the 
decayed pews and other fittings, have been 
removed, and replaced by open_ benches, 
rayer-desk, lectern, and pulpit. The arcades 
ve been repaired and cleansed from white- 
wash. Two new windows, filled with stained 
quarries, by Wailes, have been inserted in the 
north aisle. The ancient font is restored, and 
various other improvements have been effected. 

Ieeds—The corporation are taking steps, 
according to the Intelligencer, towards the 
erection of the covered market proposed some 
time sinee to be provided for the town. Plans 
and specifications have been prepared by Mr. 
Tilney, the 2 surveyor. The site fixed on 
is between Vicar-lane, Ludgate-hill, and Kirk- 

. The market-will be principally of cast 
iron and glass, “‘in the English style of archi- 
tecture,” [in the ferro-vitreous order of con- 
struction rather, we suppose, is here meant] 
having a west frontage of 240 feet to Vicar- 
lane ; a south frontage of 152 feet to Kirkgate ; 
an east frontage of 312 feet to Smithfield- 
street ; and a north frontage of 132 feet to Lud- 
gate-hill ; covering an area of 4,100 superficial 
square yards. The external part of the structure 
is —— on 71 cast-iron columns, varying in 
length from 20 to 26 feet, according to the in- 
Clination of the ground, placed 12 feet apart, 
centre and centre. The interior is to be divided 
into three bays or avenues, by means of two 
rows of cast-iron columns, 53 in number, ranging 
the whole length of the structure from north to 
south, and braced by cast-iron; four centred 
arched girders, insane from pillar to pillar, 
forming three arcades,in which are the horizontal 
water-conductors and supporters to the roof. 


The three roofs are constructed of malleable 
iron, on the string and girder principle, with 


iron laths, covered with Westmoreland green-blue 
slate. On the apices of the three roofs are 
elevated lantern-lights, 16 feet wide, running the 
whole length of the three ridges, glazed with 
thick rough plate-glass, under which are iron 
ventilators, with quarter and trefoil openings. 
‘On the centre avenue, and at the intersection of 
the aisles through and across, are two lantern 
towers, supported on 16 cast-iron pillars, each 
rising 3 feet above the centre roof, and ter- 


}ininating at the top by a domed ogee roof, with 


crocketed finial. These towers are 36 feet 
square, divided into twelve minor arches or 
divisions on each side, and glazed with 

pe glass. The building is arranged on a 12 
eet square plan, so that the strings, arches, 
girdings, tracings, &c. are all of equal length ; 
the shops or stalls being 12 feet square; the 
footways 12 feet wide; the ecart-roads 24 feet 
wide ; and the tower 36 feet: thus the moulds 
and casting-work in any and every direction are 





equal, which causes the building to be obtained 
at a comparatively low price. 81 covered stalls 
surround the structure. The window-sashes are 
a loose moveable fitting. The shops cover an 
area of 1,300 square yards, and the roads and 
stands 2,800 square yards. The committee 
believe that the arrangement for shops at the 
frontage of the structure will bring in a revenue 
which will not only pay the interest on the 
money laid out, but fee an ample surplus. 
They estimate the total expenditure pry ae 
13,0007. to 14,0007. We are not aware that the 
corporation have as yet specially voted this or 
any sum for the purpose. 

Taunton.—The quarter sessions committtee 
to whom the question of building a new assize- 
hall and accommodation for the judges had been 
referred, have reported, aecording to the Sher- 
borne Journal, that they do not think it desirable 
to take the present site at Taunton. It was 
considered advisable to recommend the build- 
ings to be erected either on the new works at 
Wilton, by the removal of the governor’s house, 
which would entail a cost of 9,000/. including a 
new residence for the governor, or on a piece of 
ground opposite, on which was already a man- 
sion, and which, allowing for the value of the 
surplus land, would cost in the erection about 
12,000/. The latter the committee thought the 
most eligible. It was arranged that the subject 
should be considered at next sessions. It was 
also resolved that 1,000/. should be expended 
on the gaol and sessions house at Wells. 

Doncaster.—‘‘ Whenever the parish church 
tower shall be rebuilt,” says the local 
Gazette, “we are sure of having a peal of bells. 
The committee have made an arrangement with 
Messrs. Warner, of Cripplegate, London, to 
take the old bell-metal at the usual price, and 
to allow five per cent. interest upon it until new 
bells are ordered; and they have given a bond 
to supply a new peal to the satisfaction of the 
committee at a price which is equivalent to re- 
casting the 4 tons of old metal at 2/. 2s. per 
ewt. (w_ <x is onty 2s. more than was paid for 
recasting the beiis in 1835, when metal was 
much lower than it is now). The result is, that 
if the new peal is ordered in four years and. a 
half from this time, the committee will have 
credit for no less than 400/. towards the cost of 
it. Two tons more of bell-metal ought to have 
been recovered from the ruins. Mr. Denison 
told the committee that he had seen avery good 
peal of bells cast by Messrs. Warner for the 
newly-built cathedral at Fredericton, of the same 
size and key as the old Doncaster peal; and 
that they have lately got a patent for an im- 

roved mode of casting bells. No other of the 
our bell-founders from whom the committee 
received tenders offered such adv. us 
terms.” The tenders for the building must 
have now been lodged. 

Port Glasgow.—The new Roman Catholic 
chapel in Port Glasgow, lately in course of erec- 
tion, is now being taken down for the purpose 
of being rebuilt. e building had advanced as 
far as the roof, when, owing to heavy rains and 
high winds, the side-walls showed symptoms of 

iving way, and it was found necessary to take 
Sa the whole structure. 
Elgin.—-A free church has been erected at the 











village of Hopeman, near Elgin. 





FOREIGN ARCHITECTURAL AND 
ART INTELLIGENCE. 
Pisa.—The preservation and renovation of 
medieval buildings is proceeded with here with 


‘much zeal and energy. The restoration of the 


baptistery of the cathedral has excited some 
controversy, as it was first intended to ornament 
the inner cupola with frescoes. It was found, 
however, that the architectural idea of Diotisalvi 
was not in accordance with that intention. 
The Church of the Holy Sepulchre has been 
completely restored. It is also a work of 
Diotisalvi, and consequently dates from the 
twelfth century. Situate on the Arno, the sub- 
sequent construction of the quays had sunk it in 
the und, and it had, therefore, become cold 
ana damp. It is an interesting structure, form- 
ing internally an octagon compound of eight 
pillars, over which rise poimted arches. e 
success of this restoration is mostly owing to 
Professor Rossi. 

Reme.—Auction of Pietures—The events of 
1848 and 1849 had created here so many mis- 
fortunes, that many of the owners of pictures 
and sculptures fell mto distress. It was, there- 
fore, a Side accident that the director of the 

ledging establishments (monte di pietd) here 
the courage to give good sums for works of 
merit. The time having now expired for their 
redemption, an extensive public sale will take 
place, at which many foreign purchasers are 
expected. : 

Carrara.—No other place in the world is to 
be om to this, where every staircase, 
door window post, wall, trottoir, and pump, 
is made of white marble. At the very entrance 
into Carrara, we tread over heaps of that 
material, and white dust out of the workshops 
covers every subject around. In most of the 
houses we hear the clattermg of hammers, the 
screeching of saws, and at every door we see 
persons in the varied occupat ons of the sculptor, 
or preparatory thereto. ‘Ihe artist most occu- 
pied here at the present moments M. Hofer, 
of Stuttgart, who has already completed his 

oups of horses, and has now received from the 
Cine of Wiirtemberg, orders for some colossal 
statues for the royal park of Stuttgart. Business 
is very brisk, and prices of every kind have 
much risen of late. he United States are con- 
sidered the largest consumers in this art- 
magazine of Italy, and statues, columns, and 
ornamented chimney-pieces, as well as orna- 
mentations of whole churches, are to be seen in 
progress of execution. Next, Russia is to be 
mentioned, as many ornaments for the new 
Greek church at St. Petersburg are now made 
here. The emperor has ordered in Rome the 
colossal images of several Russian saints, to 
be made in Mosaic, of which the borders are 
made in Carrara, of the finest marble, forming 
garlands of flowers, fruits, birds, and lizards. 











THE PROPOSED FREE-TRADE HALL 
FOR MANCHESTER. 
We obtain some particulars as to the new 
Free-trade Hall, from the Manchester news- 
. The total area of the entire plot (ex- 
clusive of the portions forming parts of the 
several pas streets) is about 2,300 ; 
yards. e internal area of the present. 
trade Hall is about 1,575 square yards: that of 
the large hall in the new | is to he 
1,078 square yards, including the platform, 
137 by 88 feet, and 64 feet It is a lofty 
palatial stone edifice, in the ornamented Italian 
style, importing some of the leading features of 
the Byzantine, but still sufficiently modern in 
character for an English city in the nineteenth 
century. The lower oe ew formed by 
toning on ee en of the Pena 
ing the who 0 eter-s 
ne. These 0 mig’ will be closed, 
when the hall is not open, by ornamental iron- 
work, in keepi mg ye character of the 
building ; but, when t is open, entrance 
will be had on the level of Peter-street, by 
these nine open arches, to the arcade within, 
which is 9 feet wide, affording a sheltered wait- 
ing-place, on a wet night, for parties quitting 
up o 


the and waiting the dra p 
pam In this re it will be like the 
opera colonnade in the Haymarket, London. 


If there were no recess for the platform, the 
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BRICK ARCHITECTURE IN SIENA. 


, 





length of the great hall is 123 feet; but at this 
lower end there is a central recess 37 feet in 
length and 14 feet deep, making the extreme 
aie of the hall, to the back of this recess, 
187 feet, or (as is stated) 2 feet longer than 
the present hall. The length of the square 
portion of the hall, without the recess at one 
end or the circular portion at the other, is 
about 88 feet ; its width in the square part 78 
feet; and these would be its proportions if 
reduced to a rectangular form. Its length is 
therefore made made up of 14 feet of platform 
recess, 88 feet of rectangular length, and 35 
feet within the arc or semicircle. Its total 
area, including the platform, is 1,078 square 
Its height (exclusive of the domes, 
which are not visible from within the hall, the 
ceiling being carried under them in coffered 
panels of frosted glass) is 64 feet, which b 
some has been regarded as a little excessive an 
out of proportion, when taken in connection 
with its length and breadth. The galleries are 
supported on fifteen light and ornamental cast- 
iron circular columns: the side-galleries are 
18 feet deep, and the circular end-gallery 21 
feet deep. At the sides there will be four tiers 
of seats, descending from back to front : at the 
end, there will be two additional tiers behind 
the aisle or peer. The whole of the gallery- 
seats are divided into eleven blocks by ten 
aisles. The galleries have a total area of about 
459 square yards, giving seat-accommodation to 
754 oe The floor of the hall, including 
the p form, aa ae sos ae for ae per- 
SONS ; a total of 3, rsons, who ma 
be seated ‘fa this great hall Ye calculation 
being made on the allowance of 18 inches of 
seat for every individual. The ceiling will be 
coved from the walls to a flat, in coffe: els, 
with circular centres of patere, &c.; and down 
the centre of the roof is a range of three circu- 





lar domes, not visible, however, from within, 
each about 12 feet high and 20 feet in diameter, 
which, it is expected, will amply light the room 
by day, by borrowed light through glass panels 
in the coffers of the flat ceiling, with the aid of 
a range of elliptic-headed windows in the upper 
part of the side-walls. 

Thé Assembly-room is next Peter-street, at 
the upper or South-street end of the building, 
and its dimensions are 76 by 38 feet, and 25 
feet high. On the side next the great hall 
there is a small recessed orchestral gallery suit- 
able for balls, but not at all adequate, or in a 
right position, for concerts; for which, how- 
ever, the room is to be made adaptable. This 
room is on the same level with the great hall, 
and adjoining it, only 10 feet above the street- 
level. Above the assembly-room is a supper- 
room, the same form and size (76 by 38 feet), 
and lighted by three square lanterns in the roof. 

It is intended, if practicable, to open the 
new building for public purposes in the course 
of the winter of 1854-5; and it is anticipated 
that, including internal fittings and decorations, 
- “ will cost considerably more than 





Apvice Gratis: Doctors’ Hatts.—It is the 
practice of most of our physicians and surgeons to 
give advice gratis during certain hours of the day. 
The consequence is, that the halls and passages of 
their houses are daily crowded by the inheritors of 
the various ills to which flesh is liable. In addition 
to a sojourn in a cold hall for an hour (sometimes 


Y| more or less), the severity of the ordeal is con- 


siderable, increased at this bleak season of the year 
by the cold and biting wind rushing in every time « 
fresh applicant is admitted. Allow me then to sug- 
gest as a remedy, the idea of a “‘ Hall Screen,” which 


might be of simple construction, and by the ingenuity: 


of our artisans, prove a boon to the sufferers alluded to. 





BRICK ARCHITECTURE IN SIENA. 


TuE once powerful republic of Siena,—the 
great rival of Matched. during the Middle Ages, 
now falling into ruins, robbed of its ancient 
arts, learning, and magnificence, still retains its 
glorious cathedral and majestic street architec- 
ture of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 
This was the real fortress architecture of the 
time of the Guelphs and Ghibellines, and not, 
as books often tell us, the massive palaces of 
Florence, which were built long after the feuds 
ceased. 

The whole of the palaces of Siena erected in 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries were 
the works of the brothers Agostino and Agnolo 
di Siena, and with a few exceptions were built 
entirely of red brick. The pein engraved, 
though by no means one of the most elaborate, 
is one of the most perfect. As in the palaces of 
most of the towns in Tuscany, iron brackets to 
support banners are fixed in the front, as well 
as rings for the bridles of war-horses. Some of 
these palaces have elaborate cornices and 
strings. An ancient picture of Siena, preserved 
in the Palazzo Publico, shows that many of 
these palaces had formerly large square brick 
towers of defence attached to them. These 
have heen nearly all destroyed; but the curious 
in medisval history may see a remarkable group 
of these towers at the little town of San 
Gemignano, about seven miles from the Poggi- 
bonsi station on the Florence and Siena TaaT- 








HOUSES OF ANCIENT EGYPT.* 


Tue abridgment of Wilkinson’s standard work 
on the ancient Egyptians which has been pub- 
lished st st - wa {amie new- 

ear’s gift, even though to aid for,—meriti 

; return of their best thanks to Mr. Maret 
in the substantial form of a run upon him for 
copies till the whole edition be exhausted. 

ough essentially a cheap abridgment of 
the large and expensive work, the author has 
embodied in this what is not to be found in the 
larger one, namely the fruits of his revisit to 
Egypt, and his discoveries since 1836. He has 
also introduced here and there comparisons of 
interest between the ancient Greeks and the 
ancient Egyptians, as well as some valuable 
observations on decorative art, and on colour, 
form, and proportion, so well understood in 
ancient times—many of the ideas on which sub- 
jects, now gaining ec in this nego the 
author claims as closely connected with the 
subject of ancient Egypt, and as having been 
long advocated by him. Various new engrav- 
ings have been introduced into the present 
abridgment, which, even as respects woodcuts, 
is full of curious interest. 

The amount of graphic information which we, 
in the nineteenth century, possess of the man- 
ners and customs, trades, instruments, arts, and 
industry of the ancient Egyptians, is reall 
wonderful. The detail in which they pictured, 
on the walls of tombs, the productions, instru- 
ments, and processes of trades and manufac- 
tures, buildings, works of art and luxury, and 
many other matters of interest, is exceeding] 
minute ; and hence a miscellaneous and vari 
interest is given to such a work as the present. 
We cannot attempt, therefore, to give those who 
know little of the origi ublication an 
adequate idea, in available limits, of its con- 
tents. We shall restrict ourselves to a few details 
as to the dwellings of the ancient Egyptians. 

As in all warm climates, the poorer classes of 
Egyptians lived much in the open air; and the 
houses of the rich were constructed to be cool 
throughout the summer ; currents of refreshing 
air being made to circulate freely through them 
by the judicious arrangement of the passages 
and courts. Corridors, supported on columns, 
gave access to the different apartments through 
a succession of shady avenues and areas, with 
one side open to the air, as in our cloisters ; and 
even small detached houses had an open court 
in the centre, planted as a garden with palms 
and other trees. Mudkufs, or wooden wind-sails, 
were also fixed over the terraces of the upper 
story, facing the prevalent and cool north-west 

* “A Popular Account of the Ancient Egyptians :”’ revised and 
abridged from his larger work, by Sir J. Gardner Wilkinsors 


D.C.L. F.RS, &. In 2 vols, Llustrated with 500 woodcuts- 
London: Murray. 1854. 
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wind, which was conducted down their sloping 
boards into the interior of the house. They were 
exactly similar to those in the modern houses of 
Cairo; and some few were double, facing in 
erpasit directions. 

e houses were built of crude brick, stuccoed 
and painted with all the combinations of bright 
colour, in which the Egyptians delighted ; and a 
highly-decorated mansion had numerous courts, 
and architectural details derived from the 
temples. 

Poor people were satisfied with very simple 
tenements; their wants being easily supplied, 
both as to lodging and food; and their house 
consisted of four walls, with a flat roof of palm- 
branches laid across a split date-tree as a beam, 
and covered with mats cr poe over with a 
thick coating of mud. It had one door, and a 
few small windows closed by wooden shutters. 
As it scarcely ever rained, the mud roof was 
not washed into the sitting-room ; and this 
cottage rather answered as a shelter from the 
sun, and as a closet for their goods, than for the 
ordinary purpose of a house in other countries. 


“In their plans, the houses of towns, like the 
villas in the country, varied according to the caprice 
ef the builders. The ground-plan in some of the 
former consisted of a number of chambers on three 
sides of a court, which was often planted with trees. 
Others consisted of two rows of rooms on either side 
of a long passage, with an entrance-court from the 
street ; and others were laid out in chambers round a 
central area, similar to the Roman Impluvium, and 

- paved with stone, or containing a few trees, a tank, 
or a fountain, in its centre. Sometimes, though 
rarely, a flight of steps led to the front door from 
the street. 

Houses of small size were often connected 
together, and formed the continuous sides of streets ; 
and a courtyard was common to several dwellings. 
Others of a humbler kind consisted merely of rooms 
opening on a narrow passage, or directly on the 
street. These had only a basement story, or ground- 
floor; and few houses exceeded two stories above 
it. They mostly consisted of one upper floor; and 
though Diodorus speaks of the lofty houses in Thebes 
four and five stories high, the paintings show that 
few had three, and the largest seldom four, including 
as he docs the basement story. Even the greater 
portion of the house was confined to a first-floor, 
with an additional story in one part, on which was a 
terrace covered by an awning, or a light roof sup- 
ported on columns. Some had a tower which rose 
even above the terrace. 

The first-floor was what the Italians call the 
‘piano nobile;’ the ground rooms being chiefly 
used for stores, or as offices, of which one was set 
apart for the porter, and another for visitors coming 
on business. Sometimes, besides the parlour were 
receiving apartments on the basement-story, but 
guests were generally eutertained on the first-floor ; 
and on this were the sleeping-rooms also, except 
where the house was of two or three stories. The 
houses of wealthy citizens often covered a consider- 
able space, and either stood directly upon the street, 
or a short way back, within an open court; and 
some large mansions were detached, and had several 
entrances on two or three sides. Before the door 
was a porch, supported on two columns, decked with 
banners or ribands ; and larger porticos had a double 
row of columns, with statues between them. 

Other mansions had a flight of steps leading to a 
raised platform, with a doorway between two towers, 
not unlike those before the temples.” 


Doors, both of entrances and of inner 
apartments, were frequently stained to imitate 
foreign and rare woods. ‘They were either of 
one or two valves, ing on pins of metal, and 
were secured within by a bar or bolts. Some of 
these bronze pins have been discovered in the 
tombs of Thebes. They were fastened to the 
wood with nails of the same metal, whose round 
heads served also as an ornament, and the upper 
one had a projection at the back, in order to 

revent the door agian against the wall. 

olding-doors had bolts in the centre, sometimes 
above as well as below: a bar was placed across 
from one wall to the other; and in many in- 
stances wooden locks secured them by passing 
over the centre, at the junction of the two 
folds. Keys were made of bronze or iron, and 
consisted of a long straight shank, about five 
inches in length, with three or more projecting 
teeth: others had a nearer resemblance to the 
wards of modern keys, with a short shank about 
an inch long; and some resembled a common 
ring with the wards at its back. 





“The doorways, like those in the temples, were 
often surmounted by the Egyptian cornice: others 
were variously decorated; and some, represented in 
the tombs, were surrounded with a variety of orna- 
ments, as usual richly painted. 

Even at the early period when the Pyramids 
were built, the doors were of one or two valves; and 
both those of the rooms and the entrance - doors 
opened inwards, contrary to the custom of the Greeks, 
who were consequently obliged to strike on the 
inside of the street-door before they opened it, in 
order to warn persons passing by; and the Romans 
were forbidden to make it open outward without a 
special permission. 

The floors were of stone, or a composition made 
of lime or other materials ; but in humbler abodes 
they were formed of split date-tree beams, arranged 
close together or at intervals, with planks or transverse 
layers of palm-branches over them, covered with 
mats and a coating of mud. 

Many roofs were vaulted, and built like the rest 
of the house of crude brick ; and not only have arches 
been found of that material dating in the 16th 
century before our era, but vaulted granaries appear 
to be represented of much earlier date. Bricks, 
indeed, led to the invention of the arch; the want of 
timber in Egypt having pointed out the necessity of 
some substitute for it. 

“ The ceilings were of stucco, richly painted with 
various devices, tasteful both in their form and the 
arrangement of the colours; among the oldest of 
which is the Guilloche, often miscalled the Tuscan or 
Greek border. 

Both in the interior and exterior of their houses 
the walls were sometimes portioned out into large 
panels of one uniform colour, flush with the surface, 
or recessed, not very unlike those at Pompeii; and 
they were red, yellow, or stained to resemble stone 
or wood. It seems to have been the introduction of 
this mode of ornament into Roman houses that 
excited the indignation of Vitruvius, who says that 
in old times they used red paint sparingly, like 
a though now whole walls are covered over 
with it.” 








Potices of Books. 


The Journal of Industrial Progress. Edited by 
W. K. Suiivan, Chemist to the Museum of 
Irish Industry. No.1. January, 1854. 


Tis new journal contains articles on the 
Dublin Exhibition, and its influence on the 
development of industry in Ireland, and on its 
undeveloped resourees; on the establishment 
of a national gallery of art in Dublin; 
on establishing permanent exhibitions of art 
in provincial cities, and on other cognate sub- 
jects, with one on the law of partnership ez 
commandite. It promises to be useful. 





The Museum of Science and Art. Edited by 
Dr. Larpwer. Part I. London: Walton 
and Maberly, Paternoster-row. 1854. 

Tue purpose of the publishers of this series of 
penny tracts is to supply a collection of instruc- 
tive essays in a popular and amusing style on 
the leading discoveries in the physical sciences, 
and their applications to the arts which con- 
tribute to the convenience and ornament of life. 
They are intended to constitute, in the hands of 
those who want time for systematic study, a 
sort of literary bouquets of “the flowers and 
fruits of the garden of knowledge,” to be enjoyed 
in “hours of leisure.” The first fivepenny part 
contains essays on “The Planets, are they Inha- 
bited Worlds ?” on “‘ Weather Prognosties,” and 
on “ Popular Fallacies,” all of which seem well 
adapted to fulfil their destined purpose. 

By Joun Puittiies, M.A. 


A Guide to Han 9 
ondon: Longman and Co. 


F.R.S. F.G.S. 
1854. 


We had occasion to offer certain objections to 
the last “Guide to Geology” which happened 
to come under our notice. The present one is 
a little work of a very different description, and 
needs no recommendation from us, nor even 
mere mention, unless to the effect that it has 
now reached its fourth edition, which will be 
found to contain essentially all that is new in 
the progress of the science in which the author 
is an authority well known and esteemed. 








Winpoyw Grass.—The value of window glass ex- 





ported in the first eleven months of last year was 
53,8647. 


fliscellanea. 


Resuitpine or Doncaster Cuurcn. — Great 
anxiety has naturally been felt to know the result of 
the meeting of the Church Building Committee last 
Saturday, as it was understood that the tenders for 
the whole of the masonry were then to be received 
and decided upon. We learn from the Doncaster 
Gazette, that although some of the tenders were ex- 
orbitantly high, exhibiting even more than the usual 
difference, there is no longer any doubt that Mr. 
Scott’s design can be executed within the probable 
resources of the committee. At the same time we are 
gen to understand that it must still depend on the 
iberality of the public, whether the roofs and wood- 
work can be executed in materials and style worthy of 
the magnificence of the exterior, inasmuch as the sum 
remaining for these purposes out of the promised sub- 
scriptions, is estimated as barely sufficient to complete 
the work not included in the present tenders in the 
cheapest manner consistent with architectural pro- 
priety. The py tage wey of the stone to be 
used is not yet finally settled as to all the parts of the 
building ; but we believe, says our authority, we 
shall be correct in saying that for the internal ashlar 
(or plain walling) the old stone will be gen 
used: for the pi and some of the external 
Mr. Scott recommends the adoption of a very 
stone from the Rev. F. J. Woodyeare’s quarries at 
Crookhill. The external ashlar will be built of stone 
from Cusworth, which Mr. W. B. Wrightson, the 
chairman of the committe, has liberally placed at 
their free disposal, at a merely nominal price to 
cover the damage to the roads. For the ings 
(i.e. windows, mouldizigs, and all parts requiring to 
be cut out of larger blocks than have yet been found 
in Mr. Wrightson’s quarries), the committee will be 
obliged to resort to Steetly, near Worksop. 

SALE or A Portion or Mr. Hennet’s Estates. 
—An auction was held on the 5th inst. at Teign- 
mouth, by Messrs. Chinnock and Galsworthy, the 
auctioneers appointed by the assignees under the 
bankruptcy of Mr. Hennet, the railway contractor. 
The sale comprised thirty lots of property, including 
a ship-building yard, the custom-house, and a timber- 
yard, with numerous dwellings, model cottages, plots 
of building ground, &c. at Teignmouth, and the 
public baths, with ground, and five houses adjoining, 
situate at Dawlish, &c. Considerable interest was 
manifested throughout the sale, which was attended 
by a large audience, who competed with great spirit 
for most of the lots. The sale was followed by 
another, on the 7th inst. at Bristol, of property 
situated at Clifton, which also realized ices, 
the total result being between 11,000/. and 19 0007 

THe ALBERT-PARK, Finspury. — Lord Robert 
Grosvenor, M.P. has lately been actively pursuing 
that desirable object—the obtaining a park for the 
borough of Finsbury. Anxious to ascertain the 
opinion of the whole of the metropolitan members on 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s proposition, viz. 
whether the plan of raising 200,000/. in addition to 
the promised grant of 50,000/. by the Government, 
is one which it is desirable to carry out,—his lord- 
ship has put the proposition individually to Lord D, 
Stuart, Sir B. Hall, Bart. Sir W. Molesworth, Bart. Mr. 
A. Pellatt, Sir W. Clay, Mr. Butler, Col. Evans, Sir 
John Shelley, Bart. and the four members for the 
City. We are informed that his lordship has received 
@ majority of assurances from the above list, of their 
strenuous support of the Bill, and is now prepared to 
introduce it into the House of Commons at the earliest 
period of the session. 

WorkmeEn’s LipRaARY AND READING-ROOM AT 
Norrine-HILL. — Some of the residents in the St. 
John’s neighbourhood at Notting-hill, have formed a 
“ Notting-hill Working Men’s Association,” with 
convenient rooms in High-street, opposite the Palace- 
gardens. Donations will doubtless be thankfully 
received. 

Tue Fire Trape.—<According to a resolution of 
the file trade operatives, the men were to give 3 
month’s notice to their employers that on and after 
6th February, they would require an advance of wages 
according to a new statement prepared. The average 
advance, according to the afield Independent, 
would be about 10 per cent. e flat 14-inch file, 
one of the principal articles in the trade, is advanced 
from 8s. to 3s. 6d. for cutting, and something like 
14d. for forging. The small work has been con- 
sidered to be the worst paid, and upon that the prin- 
cipal advance has been made. Single-hand forging is 
raised from 12} to 15 per cent. The large files now 
paid from 4s. to 10s. per dozen, are raised 6d. per 
dozen for cutting, but not for forging. It is stated 
that this advance of wages in connection with the 
increased price of fuel and materials, would compel 
manufacturers to diminish by at least 10 per cent. the 
discounts allowed to their customers, but how far the 
market will bear this advance remains to be seen. 
There is said to be a want of hands in the trade. 
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“ Ravine Macninery mux a Suipyarp.—At the 
Essex — Sessions an ap was tried, brought 
by Mr. Mare, shipbuilder, of -creek, against the 
-rate of West Ham. The rate made in Septem- 
was on 38,0007. gross rental, and, taking off from 
this one-third for repairs, insurance, &e., as was the 
po in the parish, the rateable value was put at 
0002. It appeared that in 1851 the shipyard was 


rated at. 730/.; in 1852 it was raised to 1,517. ; | propri 


and, though the t said this was too high, he 
was willing to submit to that rather than litigate the 
matter; but he felt bound to resist the ever-increa- 
sing amount... For the parish, it was contended that 
this advance was perfectly justified by the gigantic 
ents which Mr. Mare was continually 

ing, and that the amount was fully borne out by 


Prick or Lanp at Giovcester.—It~is ru- 
moured that the field called ‘‘ Madeleys,”’ between 
the Bristol-road ——. and the Glee ‘nd 
Burr, has been or is now in the market. It will be 
remembered that the field was that which was: so 
much desired as the site of the late exhibition of the 
Royal Agricultural Society, and it is said that the 
ietor has refused 8,000/. per acre for the lend, 
asking 100,000/. for the price of ten acres (?)—Glou- 
cester Chronicle. 

Tue Mounps or Norra Syria.—At a recent 
meeting of the Syro-Egyptian Society, Mr. Ainsworth 
read an elaborate paper on this subject. These 
mounds (¢el/s of the Arabs, teppehs of the Turks, and 
uyuks of the Turkmans) are almost invariably met 


the great value of the machinery for shipbuilding and | with in such portions of the country as appear to 
beiler-making fixed upon the Ne Oc Se pat have been cultivated from time immemorial. 

of the a pellout, it wes contented that the i 

could be taken into the account, as it was the superficially, but when examined more closely they 


property of the tenant, who, on removing, would take | present a mass of pottery, glass, and sometimes coins | 





it. away ; and that, unless this machinery was taken | and other débris. A native village is attached to 
into account, the value of the property to let was not almost. every ¢e//, and some still bear castles on their 
more than from 1,200/. to 1, t Court con- summits, as at Aintab, Killis, and Aleppo (the latter 
firmed the rate. Mr. Hawkins applied for a case as mound is chiefly rock); and _— 5 et gee 
Court wd they, thought the a en inched a of yes agg Tell *Balkis. Some are sur- 
to the building. rounded by gigantic boulders, like the menhirs or 
Incrzasine Vatur or Lanp in NortH Wates. | Peulvans of the Celts, as at Ak Diyarin. These 
=e oe or iat the Chester woh oe differ in en or nema Se ang era 
way, the value o gp orange Ag tricts | real tumuli, as observed in the plain » Seleucia, 
of rand lying between the Conway and Cilicia, over Annibal in Bithynia, and elsewhere. 
Britannia Bridges, has greatly increased. A few an Colonel Chesney fury Sr them = gree | 
since, a farm of sixty-one acres, not advantageously | in their assemb. most remarkable feature 0 
situated, and not on more than. a rent of twenty | northern Syria. There is much reason to believe 
shillings an acre to a tenant, was sold for 8,000/., or | that the original nucleus of these epee 
182 years’ purchase. as far back as ian times, or is composed of ruins 
amt Zieza@ ARCHITECTURE OF GLAsGow.— , of that epoch. Strabo describes Tyana and Zela as 
The local Reformers’ Gazette thus alludes to a series | built on mounds meg cle pisagenal a 
of buildings in progress.at Glasgow :—“‘If our modern | diseovery lately made by the Rev. L. Parter, 
civic authorities have eyes to see, we strongly recom- tell of Salahiya (mound of se well omer 
oR 
esha y street, now in course » in al ; 5 a 
-very heart. of the city, in which the most absolute | times they were used mainly for purposes of defence 
ion seems to be the only rule followed. To or worship, or for the erection of castles or temples. 
in Hibernian style, all the straight lines are Mr. Ainsworth argued that they present promises of 
crooked, and all the symmetry is ‘most admired dis- | a rich harvest for the explorations of the archeologist. 
order.’ Twoorthree new buildings or ‘lands * arenow | It is not that historical monuments of the same anti- 
being erected at the southern extremity of this street, ity, or of such good art, as have been dug out at 
which has long been a disgrace to Glasgow ; and if it, Kuyunjik, Nimrud, and Khursabad, might be ex- 
was narrow, irregular, and confused before, we think pected, but much would be undoubtedly met with to 
it is now ‘confusion worse confounded.’ The archi- illustrate Syrian art. 
tecture adopted appears to belong to the original order | | Nyyronat INTEMPERANCE AND ITS PALLIATION OR 
of chaos. The new houses are neither straight nor | Rewepy.—The abstinent principle has our best wishes 
aya ny Say van = yey cea {i6296, |for its prevalence. If it were possible to aid its ~ 
nag e Just caught, an en down to fluence ing st drinks as much as possi 
the spot in the act of perpetrating s jig. . . . Us beyond p Sher. aes speaking, of doen 
fortunately the new houses are now nearly erected ; classes, so many of whom, unfortunately, regard them 
and, choosing the least of two evils, we strongly | 9 an indispensable comforting panacea for all their 
ee oe | 5 i r 
recommend the civic authorities to take into con- hardships, discomforts, and wants, and at same time by 





sideration the propriety of building the street up at | 
both ends,” 


Rauway Marrers:—The amount of Christmas 
traffic on all the leading metropolitan lines would | 
oppor from the returns to have considerably exceeded ' 

of any previous year——The t amount ! 
received for traffic on the London. and North-Western | 
line for the week ending Dec. 81, was 47,3822. (cor- | 
responding week in 1852, 46,250/.)—Midland and | 
Bristol and Birmingham, for week ending Dee. 26, ! 
27,2927. (corresponding week in 1852, 26,548/7.)— ' 
Great Western, week ending Dec. 26, 25,393/. (cor- 
responding week in 1852, 20,819/.)—Great Northern, | 
week ending Dec. 25, 21,4897. (corresponding week 
in 1852, 15,527/.)——In Herapath’s Journal, it is’ 
stated that there is good reason for believing that the 
returns of traffic for 1853 will show an excess of about | 
two millions sterling over thosefor 1852. The traffic | 
for 1852 was about fifteen millions. The traffic for | 
1858 has been about seventeen millions, derived from | 
nearly the same number of miles of railway. The | 
increase is full 18 per cent. The traffic will go on, it | 
is thought, increasing year afte: year, for many years | 
to come, rendering railway property, under good 
eut, ultimately fairly remunerative——The | 
foundation of the 
tubular bridge of the Canadian Grand Trunk Railway | 
across the Ottawa river has been completed. The | 
length of this bridge, extending over two branches of | 
the river, will be nearly half a mile. 

Sreikes anD Lock-ours.—The Council of the 
Society of Arts have taken up this subject, or rather 
propose that the society constitute a sort of neutral 
ground, on which all interested, under certain prac- 
tical restrictions and regulations, may discuss the 
best modes of either preventing the outbreak of such 
disastrous quarrels, or terminating them as speedily 
and satisfactorily as possible to all interested when 
they do arise. The council have fixed the 24th inst. 
for holding a conference at the society’s house, John- 
street, Adelphi, punctually at 10 a.m. 
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bringing less intoxicating, but reallymore generous and 
palatable liquors as much as possible within their 
reach, as a substitute less capable of being abused, such 
a result would be exceedingly desirable. Were the beer 
of England, for instance, to be more available and 
cheaper than it is, in Scotland, and the Scotiish 
whiskey to be rendered more difficult of obtainment 
to.any extent by the poorer classes there ; and were the 
English gin, in like manner, rendered more difficult 
of access here, and the lighter cheaper sorts of wines of 
France, Portugal, and Spain, allowed to flow more 
freely into England, an immense amount of relative 
good might be done, or of relative evil mitigated or 


| prevented. We are gratified in no ordinary degree, 


to learn that as regards the introduction of French 
wines at a low duty, strenuous exertions are likely to 
be made, with these very views, on the opening of 
the new session of Parliament. Mr. Benjamin Oli- 
veira, M.P., who is president of a general committee 
favourable to the reduction of duty upon foreign and 
colonial wines, lately visited Bordeaux and Paris, for 
the purpose of collecting materials for an address to 
the House of Commons on the subject, and we are 
glad to hear that he was received with great courtesy, 


jnot only by the principal merchants and others of 


Bordeaux, but also by the minister for foreign 
affairs, and other members of the French Govern- 
ment at Paris; and that there is an almost universal 
feeling, in the Government inclusive, in favour of 
reduced tariffs and reciprocal commercial advantages 
between the two countries. Thus, for instance, 
in exchange for our cheap cottons for behoof of the 
poorer classes in France, we might have, it appears, 
in a very short time, an unlimited abundance of the 
cheaper order of French wines, for behoof of our own 
son classes; and thus, too, over and above, the 

nds of mutual amity, be drawn, by degrees, far too 
close for pugilistic efforts in the future of the two 
neighbourly nations. We earnestly hope that Mr. 
Oliveira will be successful in the important objects 


which he has in view. 


| Rep anp Green Manrpies.—From Athens, it is 
announced, according to the Atheneum, that the 
ancient red and green marbles, the quarries of which 
, are said to have been los: from time immemorial, have 
, been re-discovered by a German sculptor named 
‘Siegel, domiciled in the Greek capital. The red 
marble is averred to have been found on the southern 
side of the chain of the Taygetus,—the ancient green 
on the northern coast of the island of Tinos. 
ELEcTRO-TELEGRAPHIC.—The Electric Telegraph 
Company have recently erected an illuminated clock 
over the entrance to their Manchester offices, fronting 
the end of Ducie-street, and near the: principal 
entrance of the Exchange. The company have now 
completed arrangements by which they will be 
enabled to transmit the correct Greenwich time to 
the principal towns in the kingdom, and the experi- 
ment is now in operation in Manchester and Liver- 


are mostly mere mounds of loose earth looked at | pool. 





Cuear PavemMenT For Courts aNnD ALLEYS, 
Garpens, &c.—The Central Board of Health are 
| issuing a report by Mr. Lee, one of their superintend- 
| ing inspectors, recommending the employment of gas 
| concrete as a cheap pavement, especially for the im- 

provement of unwholesome courts and alleys, but also 
for suburban footpaths, backyards to dwellings, stable- 
yards, &c. Mr. Lee reports that the work can be 
executed in the best manner, complete, at from 9d. to 
1s, a square yard, and even so low as 7d. to 8d. under 
competition. For carriage-ways, a concrete may be 
formed with macadamized stones, but cinders and 
ashes from steam-engines, ironworks, or even domestic 
fires are used for many gas concretes, although small 
gravel is the best material for footpaths, court- 
yards, &c. 

MonvuMENT TO CHANTREY.—The erection of the 
obelisk to the late Sir Francis Chantrey, at Norton, 
says the Sheffield Independent, has been delayed by 
an accident which has happened to the shaft at the 
grenite quarries in Cornwall. As the: shaft is to be 
22 feet high and 3 feet square at the base, it may be 
readily conceived that a block of these dimensions is 
not readily met with; another has, however, been 
found, and it is hoped that the subscribers and friends 
will have the pleasure of witnessing the inauguration 
of the monument early in the spring. 

ManuracturE oF Inon.—Messrs. H. B. Walker 
and J, Warren have patented an invention which 
mainly consists in a moveable containing vessel or 
furnace, for the purpose of agitating, and conse, 
quently puddling, the liquid metal, while kept at a 
high temperature and mixed with suitable fluxes, and 
subjected to the action of carbonic oxide, oxygen, and 
other gases, in order to purify it. 

ScHoors at Hexmam: Competition. — At a 
meeting of the committee for the proposed new 
schools at Hexham, to decide upon the merits of the 
plans sent in, the designs of Mr. Gibson, of New- 
ceatle, were approved of and selected. They embrace 
accommodation for six hundred scholars, with class- 
rooms, and master and mistress’s residence, and will 
be erected on a site in the Seal, handsomely presented 
for that purpose by the lord of the manor, W. B. 
Beaumont, Esq. M.P. 


SHEFFIELD BUILDERS’ ASsOcIATION.—The mem- 
bers of this association held their annual dinner on 
Wednesday. About forty sat down, under the presi- 
dency of Mr. Craven, Mr. Fewsdale occupying the 
vice-chair. The society was established for the pro- 
tection of the trade. 

Lonpon Brince.—There being an intention of 
altering London Bridge to allow the carriage-way to 
occupy the footways, thus widening the iage-way 
sufficiently to give traffic for four carriages sea 
allow me to suggest that the roadway of the bridge 
be divided in the middle, and the lamps placed there ; 
the heavy carriages to keep the curb, and the light 
carriages the two middle lines,—strictly forbidding 
any carriage to pass another on the bridge. And. if 
the foot-passsengers were always to keep the left 
hand to the water on the bridges, and to the houses in 
the streets, much confusion would be avoided.. T. 


LopGINes FoR THE SINGLE.—Will you allow 
me to call attention to the want which exists of re- 
spectable lodging-accommodation for single young 
men engaged in the City? While families are 
provided with comfortable and decent lodgi 
by the Institution (Metropolitan Buildings) im 
the St. Pancras road,—an accommodation which, 
by the division into separate suites of rooms, 
the artist and pcor Jittérateur, equally with the 
labouring classes, avail themselves of, yet there is no 
similar institution, to my knowledge, in the metro- 
polis or suburbs, where single young men,—clerks 
and others,—might find respectable lodgings upon the 
| same principle. The supplying of this want ie, I 
think, a desideratum felt by many besides myself. 

W. C 





| *,.* If we mistake not, the Albert Buildin gs, 
; Spitalfields, afford the aceommbdation desired. 
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